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[Tlesc essays were written at different times in the past decode For 
d if fc ren t publicatio ns in the Un i ted Sta tes I nasm uch a s \hey dea f w i th 
closely related subjects tikeMalthusianism, soctcbjology,and mystical 
ecology, they unavoidably repeat certain basic themes that Lcould not 
remove Without weakening individual essays, The reader will find 
points in onr essay that are dealt with again in another. I ask for 
forbearance when such repetitions appear. 

3 wish to thank TTic Progressive for granting me permission to 
republish the essay, "Will Ecology Become the Dismal Science?" and 
Janet Diehl, my colleague and companion, for criticizing and editing 
the introduction. Time has not diminished the issues 1 have discussed 
in what follows: if anything, they are as important for the future of the 
ecology movement as they were in the pasi. 


Murray Bookeiun 
February JS9.T 



Introduction: 

The Future of the Ecology Mov ement 


At the time vvtifn: I iegan to white about ecological issues in 1951 
( 1:1 V book-1 png th article '"The Problem of Chemicals in Food" was 
published early in 1952), 1 had begun to view environmentally ori- 
i.’jind movements A* potentially the most radical that could emerge 
from the socially deadening 1950s and even, the politically convoluted 
1960s,. Even before the debacle of the New my hope*- werealfvady 

focused on ccologism and feminism; on municipal social ism, as it was 
called In Britain; on the citizens 1 initiative movements in Germany; 
and on confederal municipalism or libertarian municipalism, as I 
began to call it in 1971 — basically, the development of a grass roots 
counterpower to the nation-state and parliamentarism. 

The ability of modem capitalism to coopt almost everything, 
however, never ceases to amaze me- Despite alt the predictions that 
the radicals of my 1930s generation had made about capitalism's 
imminent demise on the eve of the Second World War, capitalism 
actually emerged from that conflict stronger and more stable than we 
could have ever imagined, Moreover, it had been radically trahS' 
formed- To an unprecedented degree, industry had begun to rely on 
stall- intervention in order In manage incipient crises; trades unions 
wi • re subsLml tall y integra led i nto the prevai Ii ng soci a 1 orde r and w <tc 
used to blunt labor militancy rather than express it. The workers' 
movement that I had known in the 1930s ceased to be a viable 
camisdate for the "hegemonic" role that the Anardwsyridicalism and 
Marxism of the Old Left had assigned to ii, despite due sporadic 
upsurges that occurred in llu- postwar era- Indeed, the proletariat in 
the United States came to view itself as patently '"middle-class ," to the 
point that nowadays liberal journalists joke about it; and traditional 
radical parties either melted away or mutated along expressly liberal 
and middle-dass lines. 

The New Left too, after its promising anarchic and populist 
beginnings, eventually degenerated into the very Trotskyism that ii 
had abandoned inmy youth.. Nor have the "new social movements 
that I regarded as central to any advances radical politics been spared 
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these m utations. They low art being coupled by modem capi laJi s m El\ 
Ihe eighties, feminism, certainly unto/ the most anlihierarchkal and 
jiutiTittally radical movements, had divided into two tendencies one 
sought a "fair" place tor women within the existing wdal order — in 
business, the stale machinery, and even the military; the other, a 
growing minority, drifted toward Goddess worship, wiecan practices, 
and self-cultivation and actually hypostasized the very trails that 
patriarchy had long attributed to women — a passive-receptive 
sensibility, "caring,* int unionism, and aittiralionaliKm. The only dif¬ 
ference from such patriarchal views of women is that these new 
femi nists censid er t he cognih ve a nd emotive abil i ties d ubi ousl y a l+rib- 
uted to women to be superior to "male" rationality and activism. lOn 
(his Sucre,, the reader would do well to consul I Janet Biehls Rcffc irifcim; 
Ecoftminist Politics (Boston: South End Press, 19901.) Kad well-organised 
Anarchist movements emerged that were more receptive to the "new 
social. movements'" generally, this drift into capitalist institutions or 
cholic mystical ideologies- might have been averted nr 11 1 leas! 
significantly challenged. 

EcoI ngis m r too, as a pol it i ca l movemsn t of broa d i mpl ications tha t 
essentially centers on humanity's interaction, with the natural world, is 
currently under ideological siege. Yet it still constitutes an important 
battleground that radical tendencies cannot afford to ignore The Mew 
Ago Zeitgeist of our time, wherein a personal retreat into the self holds; 
greater sway than social activism, has given rise hi mystical, spitibia 1- 
i.sltc, and ideologically regressive views that purveys broad array of 
ant icivi I National, £tniitechnoJogical,and literally an tihuma rustic nos¬ 
trums. Many deep ecologists, tapping out condemnations of technol¬ 
ogy on their w ord processors (Gary Snyder, the poet laureate of deep 
ecology, recently devoted a full-page paean to his word processor in 
lA'imjJf F.arth Reticle), evtnl voluntary simplicLty, a return to ,J Paleolilhi l- 
spirituality/' the virtues of hunter-gatherer societies, and the vices of 
urban living. Not infrequently, they condemn agriculture — even 
l jrgank agriculture — as a threat to ,J wiJderness." Nlorebasi ra EIy, dev] 1 
ecology advances "biocentrlc" notions in opposition to 
.mthropooflitrism" that attribute to human beings equivalent "intriivsic 
worth'" wiith -i 11 other life-forms, ind udlng vi ruses, is in the Noah princi¬ 
ple" that David Ehrenfold advanced in his Tiv Arrogance of Huttmtism 
(New York - Oxford University Press, 1981, pp 20^-11). Even the 
" father of deep ecology/ A meNaess. advances "hiosphericat egalitar¬ 
ianism" in his typically convoluted, often self-contradictory works. 
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Fhe biocentrism ' i deol pgy of deep ecology and ecumystkism 
pivots on an ideological trick: a strict assertion crfbiocenlric "rights' 
is sharply court lerposed to an equally strict condemnation of a nth ro- 
pocentric "rights/' as though no body of ethical ideas could be 
formula led l hat transcended fwfh extremes. Yet these extremes can 
indeed be transcended in an ethics of complementarity, in which 
human beings — themselves pruducts of natural evolution, with 
naturally as well as culturally endowed capacities that no other life- 
fbrin possesses—can, play an actively creative role in evolution to the 
benefit of life generally. Biocentrists willfully ignore such notions — 
that is, when they do not willfully degrade them into a crude 
anthropocentrism that ihes' can mj easily oppose. 

In a natural world from which human beings were absent, no 
ethics, no concept of''‘rights/' indeed, no notion of ''intrinsic worth," 
could possiblyexist Human beings are required tobeable to formulate 
such "ri^htis" and to extend them to indude women, slaves, and the 
oppressed- Indeed, without a highly conscious and generous human¬ 
ity, such "r ighls" could hardly be extended to animals, plants, or by a 
leap of faith intu an Intellectual abyss, to the ’"Cosmos'" with all its 
flaming Abuts, its black holes, and possibly its extra terrestrial "aliens/' 
whose existence Arne N'aess feels wo cannot rule out. Nor Can the need 
for the existence of humanity as a unique species be bypassed by 
rhetoric and half-finished thoughts or clouded over by a mystical 
haze. That such "hiocentrit/' indeed "cosmocentric" (to coin a word) 
views have been absorbed to one degree or another by ecomysties, 
rco theologians, Goddess disciples, ecoprimitivists, a nil technologist A, 
and wen certain eCofemirtists has raised serious questions about where 
the ecology movement is going and rhekind of influence it can have 

This s-tvsrrcAL ensemble (5 conspicuously asocial in its concerns 
Ecological “redemption/' as ffeast in Rudolf Bahro's recent vagaries, 
tends to take the form of personal "salvation/* turning the aculyte 
inward in a soul-searching pursuit of spirituality' and a transpersonal 
psychologism singularly bereftol social concerns Hie understanding 
lfeint ecological dislocations have their principal sources in social 
dislocations — the keystone idea of social ecology — is largely 
displaced by messages of individual sel Transformation, as though 
the two were in contradiction to each other. Deeply dystopian in its 
denial of a 11 hu m an progress ora ny pi aspect thereof,O hen misanthrop i ■ 
in its a nttfiu m aids m, distrustful of the so-called "cult of t eason '(to u-m’ 
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EhrenfekiS phrase), these very rtuil lu!is j! irrationality and inward- 
nfei often explicitly reject social concerns in favor of largely personal 
attitudes As one avowed deep ecologist pul it in response to my 
article “Will Ecology Become 'the Dismal Science'?' fin lhis collec¬ 
tion), "Capitalism is not the root cause of our mistreatment of the 
environment" but rather is "a consequence of our devaluation and 
alienation from nature/' This letter went on to conclude that it is 
"unacceptable" for social ecologists to attempt to tiring ecology into 
"an already crowded agenda of social issues" 

In deep ecology's derogation of the social, the alienation of hu¬ 
mans from the natural world (read: v i ildmtt$s}w as originally caused 
by human subjectivity, It is nnt capitalism, you '-ee r that produced 
a lienatjon from "Nal ure," but aii ena lion from "Na (urc" (hat p rod need 
capitalism. Was [his alienation effected by Christianity, as Lynn 
While, Jr,, would have us believed Or by egotism, as various 
psychoanalysts would claim? Or was it in fact the same "Paleolithic 
spirituality" for which deep ecologists yearn, that in fact unavoidably 
divided the hunter from the hunted, the natural world from the social, 
and animals from the human beings who manipulated them in 
animistic rf] Lgious beli efs P In any case it is o urd (i it Licks .1 n d psychplogica! 
makeup or "mindscapes" that we must explore in this most therapeutic 
of eras — even at the expanse of addressing a "crowded agenda" of 
social problem*! that so patently yield ecological problems. 

Despite their indifference to social issues and their emphasis cm 
personal "salvation," eoomystics usually premise their views on a 
biometaph\‘xics, as contradictory as this may seem. Ecufeminist cel¬ 
ebration* of the alleged intuitive powers and soulful mystery of 
women over "male" rationality and aggressiveness easily lend them- 
selves to a etude sociobiotogism that is mure genetic than cultural. The- 
numinous "self" that we presumably must develop within aCosmic 
" Self' i f we a re to attain "sei f-real 17a tio n * to use t he I angu age of Arne 
Maess, Dill Devall, and George Sessions, has very' earthy implications 
that Can lead to hlgtlly reactionary conclusions. 

Ecomysties of one hind or another lend to be in the forefront of 
what 1 would Call a 'hunger politics" that celebrates a Calvinistic 
material denial, .1 Taoist quietism, j ftuddhM fatalism, and a 
scxhdbiologicai inlerpretalicmof human nature Motediscoticerlingly, 
these eoomystics are among the most vociferous advocates of neo- 
Malthusianism, immigration control, a derogatory image of human 
nature, and a privileging of "wilderness" over human habitats. The 
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emphasis they place on this kind of puiitiatl Agenda verges on the 
misanthropic- With their social crudity, as though an abstract 
'' H uiti anity f> aitd its a t1 iti ides we re responsi bte for ecolog i ca I problems 
raiher than capitalists imd their profit grubbing, eoomvstics excel in 
.standing reaiity on its head instead of fixing it firmly units feet, for all 
their talk about "Huittanity's" need lor a sense of "Oneness" with a 
vaguely conceived "Nature/' they are in fact the most committed of 
dualists in totally misconceiving the place of human beings in I he 
natural world Indeed, they project a crude anthrrspomorphization of 
biological fads onto the biosphere in the name of a singularly 
transcendental, Cosmic, and unnatural "Self." 

Which momcs mi ru rut; assays rmi pjlldw. The subject that unites 
them is what i-. indeed a real crisis Lnoutlook that may well determine 
SSh? future of the ecology movement. While an overview of this crisis 
is given in "Will Ecology Become 'the Dismal Science?" originally 
published in The Pmyrrss/tTfn J93I, I have Concent rated a great deal 
of mv attention in the other essays on the two salient problems that 
their titles express: " [ he Population Myth,” originally published in 
two parts in Cron 2 iVr.s^v cfr'Wrt in 198S-89, and ''Sociobiology or Social 
Ecology? 1 ' published in two parts in Harbinger in '1983-S4 
("Sociobiology or Social Ecology?" contains some material from my 
book The Ecology nf Freedom, published in 1982, with permission of 
Chesire Books.} I have not significantly altered the^e artides. Today, 
I would use the words "natural world" or ‘‘lirst nature" instead of 
"nature” for reasons 1 have explained in the 1991 introduction to my 
bock. The Ecology of Freedom (Montreal Black Ruse Boohs). 

The years that have passed since thsir original publication have 
no t m tide these essays i r rcl i van f i n a ny sense Arti-cl es on the so-cal ted 
"overpopulation problem" are now proliferating tike mushrooms 
after a storm in the l Jnih>d States, often in fiat ignorance of declining 
"fertility rates." Sodobiology, fur its part, has become sod imented into 
social theory as well as environmental ideologies as heaven-sent truth- 
Paul Ehrlich r snou>f iousandhyslot i tally Li Bed 1968book The Fvpuki f hi r 
ffepnfi Called for a federal population agency to control demographic 
growth (this, let me add, was during the Nixon administration). Vet 
despite the hoopla that surrounded the publication of that book, 
population growth has Kwn strangely wayward -,ri conforming to 
Ehrlich's predictions. None of the zany scenarios that Ehrlich or his 
supporters ad vanced some twenty-four years ago have come true as 
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O i this w dung, nor h a a the "bo mb" been as e xplosi ve a $1 hey pied it: ted 
Their various claims that a doubling of the world's population would 
lead to competition between human beings and insects lor the last 
vestiges of grass on the planet; that the world would run out of 
petroleum in 3992; that the earth's fertile land would become so 
j imi fed, and sou roes of many crucial minerals a rtd metals so exhausted, 
that agriculture and industry would all but grind to a halt; that 
habitable areas would become so sparse that artificial islands in the 
oceans might be needed taprovideLe&eMsnJwn? for population overflow 
around [hi - vea r 2000 — allot this has turned out to be arrant rubbish. 

Not only is extra jwldlinghuman population figure as I hough pt'nple 
were fruit iliiv lemmings or rabbits blatantly fatuous: i| abstracts 
human beings and their proliferation from any cultural context what¬ 
ever. reducing human numbers to mere biological and statistical facts. 
Problems of property Ownership, economic exploitation, class rule, 
racial prejudice, gender oppression, nationalism, civil wars between 
competing repressive rulers, imperialism — ttR art biologized out of 
existence, presumably jn the name of an "ecological thinking" that in 
fact verges on ecological idiocy. This asocial outlook essentially pru- 
vidc*s a n apologi n for the sod al abuses that lead to ecologies l o ties. I a m 
primarily concerned here with the intellectual, cultural, and spiritual 
poverty ihi* outlook reflects — and significantly fosters. Despite its 
popularity among tabloid readers, this approach shares the sheer 
dumbness that one encounters in deep ecology: ikr effect is to lower 
consciousness, not to alert or rai-^e it. Worse still, its Conclusions range 
beyond the specific issues it address*?*, and; feed those simplistic ways 
of thjnki ng that render peop le susceptible to ma nip u)a five slogansri ng 
and rhetoric, demogagic propaganda, and ideological regression. 

It lsisc. ruis wai Of THMKmc — interpreting extremely com¬ 
plex problems in highly simplistic ways, reducing qualitative and 
social problems to vacuous quantitative and biological ones; — that 
Edward Abbey could describe that strange mix of cultures called 
"Amerkan as "northsm European " (read: Ary art?}; tha e David Fore- 
man of the anginal Earth First! 1 (read: People Second?) could abjure 
philanthropic individuals from giving aid to starving Ethiopian 
children,w that "Nature" could "take its course"; and that "Mira Ann 
TTiropy " (read: Christopher Manes?) inthepagesiof the early fci'trJh 1'imi' 
journal could welcome the AIDS plague .is a means for "controlling" 
population To quibble about the vicious ness of these' utterances (at 


least on* of which was it (muted brea us* of the uproar I raised about 
them) misses the point completely. People may err quite 
understandably about ideas out of ignorance, But is it not the case that 
certain views follow togtcutiy from fairly implicit premisca? If reasoned 
consistently, B will follow from A and C will follow from b. So do 
concepts follow from one amitlwr, given the foundation in which 
they 3re rooted Abhnrmil a* l heir conclusions are, Abbey, Foreman, 
and '"Miss Ann Thropy were not "wrong” if it is agreed that human 
beings are “intrinsically" equal in "worth" to fleas, cats, deer, or tuna 
fish- and hence are subfcs ( to unlimited reproduction until staxation 
and /or epidemic intervenes. Like other creatures whose increasing 
numbers have destroyed their ecological niches, our remote primate 
<l iiceslorn may indeed have starved in times of fon.*l shortages or, for 
all wo know, as a result of excessive- reproduction. 

But the point is that hum-m beings are rfflt subject to -'Nature's” 
blind operations If they are subject to anything, it is their highly 
changeable social institulions, relationships, cultural traditions, ide¬ 
ologies. technologies, And the like — what Mars, rattier ineptly called 
"social law." They can consciously change their seemingly "natural" 
destinies decisively, rationally, and willfully —assuming, to be sure, 
that their brains have not been desiccated by the kind of asocial 
think in g that* tilers i n lorn n>M a It husia n. i leep is ol ogy, a nd ecomysticiil 
ideologies More generally, they a re obliged to exp I ore the implication* 
that a given set of premises can yield and decisively reject thnpe ihai 
mav in fact diminish then claim to be Homo $apseti& — or rather 
fi gur a liv ely,'Intel I igei i t pooplie. They bu v e tes e* plore where a g n en 
body of ideas fefltte — not accept assertions and calcuTalions at face 
value simply because they seem "deep” and are decorated with 
ecological rhetoric. 

Ecology, in particular, can lend itself toyery crealive and promis¬ 
ing , i n d red, r i chly na t u r ,i I istic and coopera t i ve cond usi ons. B u t as an 
ouilook, not merely as a branch of biology, it can also lead to very 
sinister social conclusions such as racism, nationalism, and elitism if 
t \v a re u*ed to justif y w ha MIle N j ai s called Kwh ur or im per i al i sm or 
verv definitely fascism When an nromystic like Rudolf Bahro speaks 
of the "Green Adolf" within us and our need for a ' prince of the 
ecological turn," be K playing with fire Indeed, biocentiisnt was 
extremely fashionably m the Third Reich among 1teinridi Himmler's 
crowd — which did not interfere with his operations as the 
administrator of death camps like Auschwit? 
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At tin? mkof being prov ocativ e, albottiot accusatory«E must point 
u ui th.il nature-mysticism permeated the thinking and avowals of the 
nu>si murderous of the Nazi leaders. And we cannot ignore how 
dangerous i(tan be to flirt with ideas like bkxentrism in dealing with 
M*iil phenomena li is not accidental that during the S-cnnd World 
War Hiller called his East Prussian headquarters the VVoll Lair/ in 
accordance with his mystifkaCkm of an Earth. Folk, and KaCC ideol- 
L >gv Ifux'erttruAt appears in several pages of his Mem Ktimpf, wlnile 
Him m kr dot h i med in a notorious letter "How can yo 0 ftnd pk- A*u re 
m shooting from behind cover at poor crea hires browsing on the edge 
of a wood, innocent, defenseless, and unsuspecting 1 It's really pure 
murder Nature is so marvelously beautiful, and every animal has a 
nghl to live,“ Thereupon this mass murderer proceeded to celebrate 
Indo-OrmaruC And Buddhist sensitivity to the "rights" of all life 
forms, while with us, every slug is trampled On, every worm do- 
sarnyed 1 " (Quoted in Robert A Pois, "Man in the Natural World .Some 
Ini plications of the National Socialist Religion," in Political Symbolism 
in Modem Fumpr, ed. Seymour Drescher (New Brunswick, N 1 Trans¬ 
action Books, 19&2]-) 1 hat young Wandgnjogel, members of a romantic 
"eh ture , ' 1 yv uit h i iv.>vemen t parly in this cen tury tha t ccleb ra ti -i I fiee l1 oi n 
I null civilisation and closeness to the earth, drifted in Large rii ml oi ■ 
into the N,i/i movement should warn us that "reverence for Nature" 
may often exclude nrtped for human beings — and that it is fraught 
with dangerous as well as benign "implications" (to use Pois's word) 
Clearly, i am not saying here that a liberal like Arne Naess a 
i mu'! persona l ecologist like Warwick Fox, a gem ill mystic bkeSaii.sh 
Kumar, ore vert, i basically social democratic "demographer" like Paul 
F. tirl ic h —all i >f w horn are deep ecologists in some sense ur oi her — a rv 
National Sct.ili.sis am what art- ivc to sny of figus't like Herbert 
Grnhl, J far’right-wing German. ecologist? Or Rudolf ftahro, whose 
recent ideas overlap greatly with deep ecology? Or Edward Abbey, 
whose w ritings can earifv be interpreted as eeofasristic? It has been 
remarkably easy for French workers, including many who were 
torn erlyt ommu nistsirt Paris s famous "Red Belt," lo shift m it to the 
q tiasi-1 .iusc is t it. National From of Jean-Marie Le Pen, and for youthful 
Communists in tJw former East Germany to become skinheads after 
unification lA.Ti.it 1 -im jrguing for is the need U> rfosrly examine the 
premise* of cue'j-vteurs, and the ways they could potmhfiUyxm fold if they 
are nut critically examined and subjected to rational evaluation. 
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I uas pkoslilm the more urgent when rationality itself is 

denigrated and inturtiiv vagaries are hypcstasizcd. Or when pcrttnal 
intros pet tiun is Valued Over the "crowded social agenda" of these 
troubled limes. Or when neo paganism, Goddess worship, and a 
'Paleolithic" or "Neolithic" sensibility (whatever this*: may have 
bt.ru) ate celebrated, while the idea of human progress is despised ,ih 
cn y l ha i\ a nd ad v ocacy of hum.i n in terven t ion i nto t he nat ural world ■— 
irrespective of the kind of society an which it occurs or the goals it is meant to 
acStieiv — evokes frowns at best and condemnation at worst? Thai a 
deep ecologist li ke Robyn Eckersiey can call V Va I te r Tt uett Anderson 1 '$ 
demand that people "govern evolution'' an example of " ecologfc.il 
restoration/' and then go on (o denigrate pomiculture — :i nearly 
passive*receptive technique for cultivating food — as interventionist, 
>s patently s neons in h a nt. Her outright incongruities can only he 
dismissed as absurd. 

Kor ran we mystify preind us trial,, even aboriginal, life ways by 
rewriting anthropology, archaeology, and history to suit a precon¬ 
ceived, uncritical image of the past along mystical ecology's biased 
lines. Much as the admirable features in the various native American 
cultures, for example, deserve celebration, thr vast mosaic of pre- 
Columbian societies cannot be overgeneralized .in a single "culture" 
with a single "prim id mind "The Aztec culture was heavily anchored 
iri hu man sacrifice and conquest; the woodland Iroquois tribes warred 
with each other continually, until they were brought together into a 
confederacy, after which the alliance itself became highly predatory in 
relationship lo many of its Algynkian neighbors. The remote Yuqui 
Ind tans of South America practiced hereditary slavery m the Amazon 
despite a deculturation that left with them with little more of a 
technology than longbows and hoar-tooth scrapers, Egalitarian as 
some presumably "PleisEocene," "Neolithic," or "Mesolithic" com¬ 
munities were internally, il is no exaggeration to say that they often 
lived in chronic hostility to "outside" Iribes and villages. We may 
agree that civilization has been, as Merge! put It, a "siaughterbem h. 
yet its achievements, including its relatively free urban life that made 
pass ib I e E he in te r mi ngl mg of s hangers, has the point tial to rep I ace iri bal 
folk parochialism with a new ideal of a universal humanity. 

Rewriting anthropology and history to support claims foi I he 
superiority of the precivIHzalional past without recognizing that 
humanity must go beyond Until pasl and present lo integrate their 
achievements and abandon their failings, paradoxically fosters an 
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inward acquiescence to the pawnt and to a belief in the elernaJily uJ 
Ihe^tatLi*! quu. Clearly, rtO return to precivilization in possible. Nor can 
"wilderness-" bn recovered.. even in the form of theme parks, without 
human protection and hence human intervention Indeed, to return to 
primallv "simple means/' as quite a number of ecomystics would 
have us do In principle (rarely, to be sure, in practice, in an era of word 
processors and other electronic devices), would involve a technologic 
Cal regression so sweeping that the freedom from toil so necessary for 
a participatory democracy and a sensitivity to the natural world 
would vitiate the "rich ends" that we all aspire to achieve. A techno¬ 
logically primitive Society would be embroiled in a struggle for 
minimal material privileges and would thus exacerbate class exploi¬ 
tation. The data on which Marshall Sahlins based his notion of the 
"original affluent society 1w *—particularly Richard Lee's findings on 
the caloric intake anil Stealth ui Kalahari de&erl foragers — is now 
known lo be erroneous, as recent critiques of Lee's findings suggest 
Kalahari aborigines knew hunger, misery, malnutrition, and early 
death — all myths about the "affluent" lives of "noble savages" to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Vet if we neither should nor can return to I he past, can we remain 
in the irrational present? Can we use the balms of therapy and 
introspection and cultivate of a "self" that is par tola cosmic "5d f' to 
rectify the ecological crisis that faces us? My contention as a social 
ecologist is that we cannot; indeed, that we must press further, beyond 
past and present, to a new society and sensibility that challenges the 
irrationalities of our time and seeks out the basic, eminently social 
causes that produce them- 

The rKEMias of doomisticism may le*ul in many directions, bul a goal 
of social freedom ±a**m-s lo be surprisingly rarely expressed in the 
literature. Indeed, deep ecology and ecomysttcism generally would be 
reactionary and alienating if the logic of their precepts were actually 
Carried out in practice. The logic of a seemingly benign deep ecology' 
demand for "biucentnc egalitarianism" involves the surrender of human 
freedom to" Nature's Imperatives. Ifsociobiobgy predetermines a great 
deal of human nature" in what li. O. Wilson calls "Liw mjOLciJiiv of die 
gene/" deep ecology, in turn, seems to p lacc social I i fe i nto sub ordina l ion 
—-and a very real subordination — to the "hunger politics" of 
'voluntary simplicity" and outright asceticism .The logic of permitting 
"Nature" to "take its course" (as David. Foreman once put it) is to 


render tut nun being* no different in their "intrinsic worth" from athi : i 
animal a a ml hence subject in "natural lmv&" like unrelenting swings in 
population numbers The tendency of deep ecology ideologists to stop 
halfway in thinking out the implications of their premises is matched 
only by their faiture to"d ceply" confront real socia l problems and their 
impact on the natural world. 

Ijtgically, biocentrLBrrVs precept that life should not be taken except 
to meet an organism's "vital need*" — presumably, its need to surv ive 

— should lead, its supporters to oppose abortion and lacking any 
serious emphasis on human freedom, to accept a "right-tolife" posi¬ 
tion . I f every I if v- form h as annual r ighl toflour is K i hen women's r tgh t 
lo abortion and hence to reproductive freedom should be dismissed as 
'anthropocentric" A human fetus it no less '''alive'' than a microbe, a 
fle,g or a grizzly bear. Deep ecologists and ecomysties may wrl I agree 
with the pro-choice movement that the real question surrounding 
abortion is not "life" as such (actually, the pivotal idea of biocentrLsm) 
but whether a fetus constitutes a human being. But if the "right" of a 
fetus to "self-realization" is to be weighed against the arguable' needs ‘ 
of its potential mother, whose own survival does not necessarily 
depend upon whether the fetus is permitted to develop, then logic 
forces un to support the bictogical "right" of the fetus over the sew ;a1 r 
ethical, and political rights of women to choose whether to have 
dnitdri'jv In general, if we are to be guided by a consistent hincentric 
outlook, then we should forgo social rights that contradict biological 
"rights," since is body of biological "rights'" bas^d on" Intrinsic worth 
supersedes any body of social rights based on freedom, much as 
sadobiological attempts to recast human behavior largely in terms of 
a "morality of the gene" tend to outweigh, indeed supplant cultural 
factors in influencing behavior- 

Vet abortion rights patently affect rate* of population growth, 
which ecomystks of a ll kinds have also made into a major issue, and 
as such they are required fully to support women’s rights lo abortion. 
Thus, neo-MaJthusian attempts to reduce social facts to biological facte 
divide into pro-choice demands for reproductive freedom and anti 
abortionist claims to the tights of the unborn. The abortion issue, in 
fact, points up Hie absurd tangle of contradictions — partly in theory, 
partly in practice —which btooentrism produces and the extent to which 
it remains a thoroughly unthought-out, onesided, and irrational oi itlook. 

Granted we must deal kindly—and formany individuals, lovingly 

— with n(inhuman life-forms.Granted too ihat wilderness, insofar as 
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lhi a iai hi has meaning nowadays when tile biosphere ha* been, 
irrevocably altered by human action, should be protected, even 
expanded, ond that the integrity of the natural world should be a 
matter of profound concern. Vet let us not forget that wilder ness 
preservation is an eminently social issue, and its future depends 
profoundly upon the type of social system as well as the values we 
dev elop, C ruelty to hu man beings, let me add, often g**.-s hand i n hand 
with a neglect of nonhtiman life-forms and wild areas, despite Ed¬ 
ward Abbey ^ statement in Drsfri Solitaire (page 20) that he would 
rather kill a in an than a snake. 

This much can be said with certainty: a sensitivity to life and to the 
tribulations that all lif storms endure depends upon the development 
of human culture and sensitivity. Not surprisingly, a love of the 
natural world has been cultivated mainly by city dwelled and people 
educated inan urban milieu — be they Thoreau, Tobtoy, or Carson — 
who have developed a cultural sensitivity for the natural world and 
particularly for non human animals. Curiously, this is often less (rue of 
many foragers, tike the Mbuti pygmies, for example, whose cruelty to 
w i ld I tfe Co i i n Tu mbu 11 clearly docum ented in his hi gh! y sy rnpathetic 
account of ihs?ir life ways 

The ways in which we interact with each other as social beings 
profoundly influence attitudes we are likely to have toward the 
i i,i t oral world A ny .sou nd ecol ng iciil per sped lv-m rest a in g r< m 1 pa rl on 
our social perspectives and interrelationships; hence, In draw up an 
ecological agenda that has no room for social concerns is as obtuse as 
to draw up a social agenda that has no room for ecological concerns. 
Indeed, any attempt to distinguish one irom the other, or to focus on 
one at the expense of die Other, Can and has led to an outright lack of 
concern for |hc way*. animals we call human Ire,it one another — and 
concomitantly, loan ugly mi-santhropic outlook- 

There is indeed a great deal to concern us about a bioeentrk 
out took, j ust as there is about an anthropocentric Outlook The va rious 
forms of anti humanism that are advanced today go well beyond these 
allegedly biocentric implications. There can he little doubt that Hai- 
tianrefugee* have been denied entry into the United Stales, or gypsies 
deported from Germany, for of racist reason^, not merely the economic 
reasons adduced by the American and German governments. The 
burgeoning nationalism, xenophobia, parochialism, and tribalism 
that have claimed an inestimable number of lives si’s recent times 
ca nnot be atl ribu ted to M al thus i an m yths that blame wa rs a nd c nnfl i ets 
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an overpopulation of j dwindling t'ood supply I hew ills patently 
have their roots in traditional folk hatreds, civil conflicts between dan 
leaders, local imperialistic interests. anil international meddling that 
reaches back U> the armaments that the United Stales and the Soviet 
Union supplied to Third World" nations and mmvmvnft th-it they 
regarded as strategically important in the Cold War. 

Inv nki n g b I < 1I0 p* t ic ca uses for the worl dab l i nd ant c l m fl in fs and 
dislocations creates an a po logistic patina for these profoundly social 
prob terns. Neo- Ma I thusi ans invoke " o verpopul j tion,.’ ' deep ecologists 
invoke "anthropocentrism/ ecotheolagians invoke "avarice/ 
ecofeminists invoke ‘"mate aggressiveness/' etomyslics generally 
invoke "rationality." Jungians appeal to immutable archetypes,, 
Freudians cite stage-, of hi]man development —- ,md inevitably, wcvin- 
bi.nlogists invoke intractable, even "selfish gems “ J \Vital these mod¬ 
em, largelv mystical attributions share is that they all regard social 
dis Eocafi ons as E he fesu I t of a biologi calty determ ined "hu ma n na ture 1 
— and only rarely, if ever, of social forces Like capitalism, hierarchy, 
the market imperative of "grow or die/ or corporate balance-sheets. 
That human beings .ire far from constituting a unified "humanity" — 
liivi decf a s they a re b y gender, ethn id ty r , n alion. l! i ty, >ki n col or, status, 
wealth, and vocational privileges, in short, hierarchy anti class, op¬ 
pressed and oppressor, exploiter and exploited — tends In be swept 
under the carpet 

CWTOAkV TD WHAT MV MISTICAL AND UflEF ECOLOGY C1UTIC& SO di& T 
honest I v c ] ai m, I a in nol a t al 1 i rtd jf fe-rent to spit j t nail ty I .im a iia1 u i ali si 
in my thinking who hits an admitted aversion tos/vn/itffrsni, which is 
what so many of them propound with its often mystical leanings at 
best and outright religiosity at worst- In many books, articles, and 
lectures I. have repeatedly propounded the need for a new sensibility, 
character stfuc lure, ethics, and nonhierarchicaLvieiv of thenunhuman 
as well as human worlds 

Still further, with a persistence, if not an igrujrance, that verges on 
the demagogic, the mystical and deep ecology crowd invariably 
misrepresenl mv views as a continuation ol the Old Left's economistic 
or political dogmas, often on the basis ot an article in which 1 critic i^ed 
Foreman's hunger polilies and "Miss Ann fltropy-V' deed adits for the 
AIDS epidemic Some of these critics, 1 may add, lavishly praised, 
cited, and quoted from mv works before 1 began h * ( ritm i‘Ac their ■ iwn 
pet piifiacste, !\’or have 111**%' jEwjvs exhibited very much polemical 



gentility ol theu ov/u_ They ha vet oitnitenliy distorted my view*; they 
have flung galling accusations at me as being a supporter of homo¬ 
phobic and other reactionary' causes; and they have accused me of 
having a technocratic mentality, despite my pioneering work in the 
early 1960s in support of wind and solar power, organic agriculture, 
and ecologically oriented technologies. Ecomystics and deep ecology 
acolytes are to be particularly reproved for characterizing my concerns 
for "soda] justice" as '■ftnlhiofMJcentric 1 ' — an almost routine response to 
my criticisms of their views — with □ fatuity that reveals how little they 
know of my works and the cyniL-ism with which they distort my views 

It may be well possible to roopl many of the demands that the 
'new social movements'' make by enlarging the presence of women 
in the stale and on corporate boards, by opening commanding posh 
tions for them in the military, and by rearing Mother Earth Goddess 
sltrines — even by urea Ling public spaces lor Slarhawk to engage in 
wiccan rituals. II may also be possible to crL-ate new "grassroots" 
school boards and hold staged "town meetings" and local "city'halls" 
In the name of decentralization and a polished, well-funtlioninp 
"participatory democracy," Even 'workers' control" is coming into 
fashion in the corporate world, as witness the growing extent to which 
f j rrns bn ng worke rs into doci s i on-making processes, hi ri og an d firing, 
and of course, the formulation of production quotas — that is to say, 
into complicity with their own exploitation. The potential radicalism 
of * movement emerging from deeply felt soda] and, ecological 
concerns can easily be smothered by an ideological array of 
transpersonal r mystical, and JungLnn approaches for personal "self- 
realization/' 1 an almost Calvmistic emphasis on "simple living," and 
a laoist belief in "going with the flow." 

The more intelligent bourgeoisie know they have nothing to fear 
from such nostrums. Property ownership, economic growth, profit 
increases, "healthy competition/' and "free enterprise" will continue 
along quite merrily regardless. In the meantime, capitalism will 
insidiously simplify the biosphere {making due allowances for 
"wilderness" reserves and theme parks), steadily reduce the organic 
to tire inorganic and the complex to the simple, and convert soil into 
sand—nil at the expense of the biosphere's integrity and viability. The 
state will still be an ever-present means for keeping oppressed people 
at bay and will ’manage whatever crises emerge as best it can 
Ultimately, society will tend to become more and mom authoritarian, 
public life will atrophy, and subjectivism and egotism will erode the 
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remaining vestiges of a rad km I politics and social commitment — all 
in the name of achieving "self-realization/' 

Can anyone who reflects on the realities of a society premised on 
growth seriously believe that l£ the world's population were reduced 
to half or even to a tenth of what it is today, the majlet economy would 
actually reduce its output of goods? That the market competition that 
drives the present economy would come to a halt? That growth and 
ecological devastation, would cea.se 7 That the vast media apparatus 
that fosters consumerism would disappear ? That 'new markets" 
would not be "devfloped/' to use corporate argot, by encouraging 
peo pie to buy wha t they do no t need, or by increaseng a rmamenIs sales 
at home and/or abroad, or by restarting a cold or hot war to ''create 
new jobs’" — and new cemeteries- Mere the social naivete of the 
population bombers, ecomysties, and deep ecologists reveals itself 
with a vengeance And there will be more than enough soriobiulogists 
.■iround to justify "aur' J an li**col<^ral behavior, aggressiveness,grwd. 
and perhaps patriarchy by locating them in the "morality of the gene. 
This unsavory combination of ecomystid$m, Malthusianism, and 
sociobiology in all their various mutations that reduces our social ills 
to b lolog ist ie and pefsoiia1 1 s lie ca l ises is a su re-f ire ideul ogical resource 
for modem elites. A rguing that birth rates and genes determine our 
behavior gives biological facts priority over the corporate interests 
and -state i n s ti t Lih ons t ha t a re so ob vi ously impl U a ted in the ecological 
and social ills that afflict the world today. I he "self' then becomes the 
introverted battleground lor "resolving' 1 the social onset, that have 
been growing over the years and (ha! threaten lo become planetary 
explosions In (he decades to come. 

Does a Focus on (hi- social and political arenas, in turn, mean that 
we must postpone giving our attention to or organizing against the 
immediate environmental abuses that afflict lls today, until funda¬ 
mental changes have been made in society? 1 Arite Naess's assertion 
(hat l hold this bizarre view has been echoed in various formulations 
by at least two of Jeep ecology's must prominent theorists, Warwick 
Fox and George Sessions,, then repeated by many of drop urology's 
lesser lights as gospi-t truth. In flat refutation of (his canard, 1 will die 
only one of several explicit examples to the contrary' in my works. As 
early as 1%9. some three years before Naess coined the words "deep 
ecology," I wrote a manifesto for Ecology Action hast {no longer in 
existence) under the title " the Power to Create, the Power to Destroy," 
in which 1 declared: "Ecology Action East supports every effort to 
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wnswivi; UhL■ environment: lu eliminate nuclear power plant* 41 id 
weapons, to preserve clean air and water, to limit the use of pesticides 
a nd food add (lives, to red uce veh icq lar I ra ffic on st ree ts a n d hi gh w ays, 
lo irii'ike uties more wholesome physically, to proven 1 radioactive 
wastes from 5 **eping into the environment, to guard and expand 
wilderness areas and domains for wildlife, lo defend animal species 
from human depredation." E.el me emphasise that this dear and 
unqualified call to action on every kind sfenmrmmmtd pwMem thui ur 
face included .m .ippe.il to guard ond expand wilderness areas and 
wildlife habitats. and 10 oppose cruelty lo animals What the mani¬ 
festo clearly voiced a I the same lime was a warning — one that is so 
oft en muted or dea It w ith in naively social and reformist sta lei 11 en ts — 
that such "delaying actions" are not a substitute for "a definitive 
solution to the fundamental conflict that exists between ihe present 
social order and the natural world," nor can they arresl the over- 
whelming momentum q-f the existing society for destruction/ (Thin 
manifesto, rJ "lhe Power to Create, The Power to Destroy," is included 
in my essa ycollection Tpwonfan Ecological Society, Montreal ■ Black Pose 
Books, 1900, pp, 43-44. Since this edition of the manifesto contains 
later, additional material on organization, the date Ls given as November 
197? instead of 1969.) 

VVhal makes it ultimately impossible for modem capitalism lu coopt 
•■vt.ilogism r is it hasolher "new uncial movements" is th,u two irreconcil¬ 
able imperatives are in collision with each other the "grownor-die" 
imperaiives that drive the capitalist economy toward ever-grea (ere xpan- 
Mim or grmvilv with ail its consequences for the environment, and the 
complex ecological factors on which the integrity of the biosphere de¬ 
pends. Tins collision, with all it* dire consequences for lift- un the planet, 
vvi 11 l on t tnue lo oceu r as tong as the p resen i society w 1 s Is, i rrespecti ve 
of the H-nsibilities, ideologies, personal behavior, or Pollyanna view s 
held by a relatively privileged fraction 0 / Ihe Euro-American world 

Me n( 1 lying the nat u ral world as "wi Idemess' 1 or as a l madden de tv 
!al “Cosmos,” as deep ecologists, ecu mystics, and the like generally 
do, does mow lhan cloak dire social Imperatives with a mystical 
pseudo-reality. It actually intensifies our alienation front the natural 
world, despite live fact thal many deep ecology acolytes regard ibis 
very alienation as the sol tree of our social problems. Consider George? 
Sessions, for one, who deprecates subsistence agriculture, since it 
"destroys Iropical forests" — as though ordinary farming families 
could cultivate food without cutting down trees to one degree or 
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another, consider, even mo re absurdly, Roby n Eekersky,, who opposed 
permaculhire in her cnlique of my views., 

Underlying various qualifiers, contortions of syntax, and equivo¬ 
cal formications, ecomystics lit their many incarnations look askance 
at all human activity beyond foraging at bust or deprecate it at worst, 
hi favor of a mythic realm of wilderness - such (hal cvensubastencc 
farming is frowned upon ,is harmful to their highly mystified natural 
world In view of this we are obliged to ask what contact with reality 
this ven r privileged middle -class segment of EuroAmericansodety 
offers to peasant peoples in the "Third World." By what fight do these 
privileged individuals write paeans to wilderness on their word 
processors, or use highly complex implements like binoculars to 
rapturously marvel at the acrobatics of dolphins, or employ 
sophisticated cameras to capture the sweeping flight of bards -— and 
I hm go on to serm oni /e, as George Sessions d oe$, from h is fdeo] ogical 
fastness that the hungry of the "Third World r ' would be wiser, 
perhaps, to establish shantytowns around mega ■cities than clear 
forested areas to nil their bellies and those ol their children? Arc 
agribusiness, loggers, mining companies, and ranchers less 
complidtous in the destruction of forests than farmers and peasants? 
And what could do more to intensify hum an alienation from "nature" 
than to exclude people from so-called "wilderness" areas, as though 
people did not belong in the natural world and were not products of 
natural evolution? 

t iff essays ftfAT i<?Lunv emphasize that ecological degradation is, 
in great part, a product til the degradattoonf human beings by hunger, 
material maturity, class rule, hierarchical domination, patriarchy, 
ethnic discri mi nation, and competition. Their focus, in short, is on the 
inseparability of social problems from ecological problems; hence my 
use of the name social ecology, They attempt to demystify mystical and 
deep ecology, neo-Mai thusjanism, and sociobiology, all of which 
serve to derail serious sc* jal critique and orient it toward celebrations 
of "wilderness,*' the worship of nature deities, primitivism, often a 
hatred of technology and science as such, and a denigration of reason 
nind (he belief that progress is passible — especially progress cast in 
humanistic 01 human terms. 

It won Id be a si mp 1 1 f ica tron of misa n thropy, i n my v tew, si mply to 
del ine it as a dep reca lion or hatred o f h urru-tnitv, it is a Iso a ticprcca t ion 
of human putentmlitms, ol the capacity of the human mind and spiri t <u 
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reach beyond the given reality and conceive --- indeed, strive for *—a 
social and ecological dispensation that ib creative acid cooperative, 
ethical and visionary.,The misanthropic denial of iIiom; human polen- 
tialities, which permeates mystical and deep ecology, removes the 
Very heart from any truly radical movement. Aside from its tendency 
to alienate human beings from the natural world, presumably by 
frowning upon human intervention into it, it is suffused with an 
implicit and sometimes explicit pessimism about humanity's very 
presence on the planet, and by an elitism implicit in the claims of the 
lonely mounts sneer" and the mythical American soloist — and 
Indian-killer — for whom a "wilderness" bereft of human life is a 
playground in which to play the rote of a mythic "wild man/’ often 
with an eminently industrialized civilization as his foundation. Indeed, 
there is a curious cons tun erist streak in those usually white males who 
"abandon" themselves to the" wild/' fitted oul with costly knapsacks, 
bed rolls, binoculars canteen?, compass^, ch ic bouts, cam py %■ 1 1 i-t f i i n g, 

and in many cases, book contracts from publishers in the "civilized'' 
world to disseminate their anlicivilizational ruminations (oa breath¬ 
less pu blic. None of this word d be terri bl v object i nnab leas su oh, apart 
from its egoistic indi vidualism and message of inward withdrawal, ii 
it were notari ideological means to ignore the trraliuna lilies that mark 
line present social order. 

Moreover, much of the ''overpopulation" literature has a remark¬ 
able disdain for the truth. We do not know if the world 's population 
is "too large." In the United States, lhe latest fertility rate (1992) is two 
children per woman, which would lead to an absolute decline in the 
total population were it not for immigration. And in the United States, 
as far as 1 am concerned, im m igrants a re to be welcomed, not restricted 
imin entering a country tlwt is badly in need of cultural diversity, In 
Europe, where African, Vietnamese, and other "Third World'" immi¬ 
grants ajre generally demeaned, obstructions to immigration hive not 
dampened the savage brutality of Euro-American imperialists who 
continue to plunder the "South's" resources and despoil its cultures 
such that native populations live in virtual or actual famine condb 
tions- As my Parisian friend Daniel Blanchard exclaimed in horror, 
"Imagine a France occupied on h by French men!" 1 would say the 
same for an America inhabited only by Eum-Anteticars, 

Contrary to neo-Malthusian myths of a geometric increase in 
population and an arithmetic increase :n food resources, nearly the 
entire world has witnessed a vast increase in foodstuffs, while fertility 
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have bt-t-n deeming in many presumably overcrowded coun¬ 
tries India's fertility rates dropped from S3 in I9&0 to 3.9 in 1991, 
Indonesia's. from 4h to 3; the Philippines', from 5.0 to 4 1; Egypt's, 
from 6 to 4 -i. In Brazil, zero population growth is already a reality f he 
Malthusian documentaries that .show crowds of humans m 
shantytowns around "Third World" a ties seldom emphasize that 
iiu-h cilics are teeming because agribusiness, warfare, or civil conflicts 
between petiy chieftains (many of whom, as J rmled. were armed b\ 
(lie United Slates and Russia during the Cold War era) displaced 
peasants and pastoral peoples from the countryside. Nor cart warfare 
alone account for all famine-stricken areas in Africa. American-con¬ 
trolled financial agencies like the World Bank and ihe Internationa! 
Monetary J ; unJ have dictated shifts m agriculture from foodstuffs to 
crops for the international market, policies dial have gravely impov¬ 
erished the food resources available for local sustenance, 

In citing these population statistics and changes in rural life, I am 
not advocating the desirability of population growth as such. Much of 
the dramatic reduction in birth rates in Europe and the United States 
I i Ab been lire res ult not of pae ans to a myslri fied wj Idern essb u t of She 
f >tliat women have acquired over recent decades to transcend 
the role that patriarchy assigned lo them as mere reproductive facto¬ 
ries. Radicals can point with pride to the fact that rising living 
standards have given greater security to smaller families whose 
members are in a better position to be concerned with die quality of 
their lives than traditionally lftrge families in which parents are 
obliged to raise children for labor and to support themselves in their 
later years, N icnee can point with pride to the fact that it has produced 
medical techniques—and yes, even chemical agents—to practice birth 

l\ >nbol T r.L)1 merely nuclear weapons; tf!chruok)gy cun pcsii] 11 with pride to 
innovations that have removed much domestic drudgery from the lives 
of women, bo which they were confined for so much of history, and 
diminished the amount of labor necessary bo gain the means of life 
1 hat inch gains have been terribly tainted by the irrationalities of 
civilization, particularly capitalism, with its highly systematized ex¬ 
ploitation of labor to factories and offices, ils devastating wars, its 
ethnic and national hatreds, and its impnveristied everyday life. Is no 
argument against civilisation, science, technology, or reason f? sridr 
Rather, the irrationalities of civilization point up the decivilizing, 
i nationalizing, and spiritua iy degrading effects of hecTdric/ifedf societies 
that have structured all of our thinking and behavior around a 
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stw n tali'ty or donnrutinii iinil sociali re]ntsiin-, b.i.s*\J on the e*.pI oitation 
and debasement of huiruirt by human. An wdogism that locates these 
irrationalities in the human condition as the results of population 
growth* psychologically fossilized Jungian archetypes, '"moralities" 
of lhe gene, and deilie* who are r 'ivituroi«.iie'' only by virtue of die 
double-talk of modern mystical ihelorir — >uth *in ecoltfgism piays 
directly into ihe hands or the prevailing .lnd-ecologtrai social order 
and its needs. Far from opening our eye:- in the son rces of present-day 
environmental problems and bringing ihe clear light of n naturalistic 
perspective to their resolution, the biologistic mentality that under¬ 
pins ecomystics. Jeep ecologists*, population bombers, and soaobt- 
ologisEs pushes us back to the realm of the an hale to ignorance and 
supers!ition, and/or (o simplistic recipes that pkSoI the past rather 
than pave the way h j .1 rational and truly ecological future 

Murray BwJfcdiitt 
Burlington, Vermont 
February 21, ms 

Institute for Social Ecology 
Plainfield, Vermont 05667 
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Will Ecology Become "the Dismal Science?" 


Almost a cemilha \\n \ i ulf ago Ihonw Cariyle described isio- 
nLimits as "she disco a] sdence The phrase was to slick, especially Ji¬ 
ll applied to economics premised on a supposedly unavoidable con- 
fl i l" t behvcw "insati db I e n eeds" a nd "searce na In ral resou.reps," in ih is 
economics, the li m i Jed bounty provided by a. su p posed I y "stingy nature" 
doomed hum anity to economics] umps. misery, dviistr-fe. and hunger. 

J oday, the phrase "dbmal bden.ee" appropriately describes certain 
I rends in the ecology movement — trends that seem to be riding on an 
overwhelming tide of religious revivalism and mysticism, I refer not 
to the large number of highly motivated, well-J nten tinned r - and often 
radical environmentalists who a re making earnest efforts to arrest the 
ecological crisis, hist rather to exotic tendencies that espouse deep 
ecology, biocentrism, Gaian consciousness, and eco-theoldgy, to cite 
thi: main cults that celebrate a quasi “religious "reverence" for '■‘Na¬ 
ture" with what is often a simultaneous denigration of human beings 
.Old their traits. 

Mystical ecologists, like many of today's religious revivalists, 
view reason with suspicion ami emphasise the importance of irratio¬ 
nal and intuitive approaches to ecological issues. For the Reverend 
l hurras Berry, whom many regard as the foremosteco-theologian of 
our day, (he "very rational process that ive exalt as the only true way 
to understanding is bv j certain invny discovered to be itself d mythic 
imaginative dream experience Ihe difficulty of our times is our 
inability to awaken out of this cultural pathology." 

One does not have to he a member of the clergy to utter such 
atavistic notions, in d more secular vein. Rill Dvvall and George 
Sessions, professors of sociology and philosophy, respectively who 
wrote Deep Ecology, one of the most widely read books in mystical 
ecology, n her j message of" sel t- real iza lion " th re ugh an i m mersion of 
the personal self in a haz\ "Cosmic Self," or. as they pul it. a "self-in- 
Self' where ‘Self'stands for organic wholeness " 

The language of Deep EmJogv j? distinctly sal va Mona I: "Thi* pro¬ 
cess of the full unfolding of the self ran also be summarized in the 
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phrase Nuojve is saved until we are all saved,' where the phrase due' 
LncEudes not only (rut, an individual human, but dll humans, whales, 
i^rijwly bc-TtM, whole rain-forest ecosystems mounta ins and rivers, the 
ii niest nuonbes i n th e soi I, a nd so on '' The words "an ii so on" omi t I he 
need to deal with pathogenic mirnh's, animal vectors of lethal 
J iseases, earthquakes, and iyphoarts, to d te less aesthetically sa Ei s f y i ng 
beings and phenomena than whales, grizzly bears wolves, and 
mountains litis selective view of '"Mother Nature's" biotac and 
phyviograph U i n venlary has raised some stormy proble ms for mystical 
ecology's message of universal salvation 

Mystical ecologists lend to downgrade social issues by reducing 
human problems fa generally distasteful subject to them) to a "spe¬ 
cies" level — to matters of genetics. In the words of Pastor Berry, 
humanity must be "reinvented on toe species level' by going "beyond 
our cultural coding, to our genetic coding, to ask for guidance/' The 
rhetoric that follows this passage in 7 lit DnUttn of the Earth Vergeson the 
mythopnoic, in which our "genetic coding" binds us "wi th (lie larger 
dimensions of the universe" — a universe that "carries the deep 
mysteries of our existence within itself." Berry's exhortations enjoy 
great popularity these days, and have been quoted with approval 
even in the conventional environmental literature, not to speak o f the 
mystical variety. 

Such cosmological evangelism,, clothed in ecological verbiage, 
deprecates humanity. VVhen human beings a re woven into toe "web 
of life "as nothing more than one of "Mother Nature's" innumerable 
species, they lose their unique place in natural evolution as rational 
Croat ures of poten Hally unsurpassed q ual i E ies, end owed wi tit a deeply 
buclal nature, creativity, and the capacity to function as moral agents. 

Andi^pjcoitnsm, the quasi-theological notion that the world 
exists for human use, is derided by mystical ecologists in favor of [he 
equally quasi- theological notion of biocentricity, ruunely, that all li In¬ 
forms are morally Interchangeable wilh one another in terms of their 
'intrinsic worth." In their maudlin Griff AIclI fftihens. (wo mystical 
ecologists, John St'iCd and Ioanna Macy, enjoin us human mortals to 
‘think to your next death, Will your flesh and bones back into ihe 
cycle. Surrender Love the plump warms you will become. Launder 
your weary being through the fountain of life." In the mystically 
overbaked World of the Amor lean Sunbelt, such drivel tends to 
JesCend to the level of huntper^sticker slogans or is evoked in poetic 
recitations at various ashrams in Anglo-American cities and towns. 
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I a ken as a whole, the crud^ reduction of th*r t'tologtt.il to 
biological and psychological winces hat* produced an equally reduc¬ 
tionist body of "correctives" that makes the dismal economics of an 
earlier time seem almost optimistic hv comparison- for many, per- 
ha ps mos t, mystica I ecologiits, the standard recipe 10 r a 1 >us tai [table" 
futu re involves a lifestyle based on harsh austerity—basically, a rustic 
d is< ipt ine ma r ked by dietary simplkity, h a rd work, the use of r ' luiturol 
resources'' only to meet survival needs and a theistk primitivism that 
draws its inspiration from an alledged Pleistocene or Neolithic "'spiri' 
tualiti rather than from Renaissance or Enlightenment rationality, 
Spiritualit\ and rationality, which mystical ecologies invariably 
perceive in crawly reductionist and simplistic terms, are pitied against 
vat h other as angels and demons. The mystics usually regard technol¬ 
ogy, sdcftcp,wd reason a* the basic sources of theecologkal crisis and 
iv ri tent! these stum] d be font.* ine 1 ?! or even rep ] aced by toil, d i v ina Cion, 
and intuition- What is even more troubling is (hat many mystical 
ecologists are> ne.o- Mai thus bins., whose more rambunctious elements 
regard famine and disease as necessary and even desirable to reduce 
human population. 

Tut; gkim n.ni KE evokep by mystical Etouxiists is by no means 
characteristic oF the vision the ecology movement projected a genera¬ 
tion ago To the contrary, radical ecologists of the 1960s celebrated the 
prospect of a satisfying life, freed from material insecurity, toil and the 
self-denial produced! by the market and bureaucratic capitalism 
This Utopian Vision, advanced primarily by social ecology n 1%4 
rind 1965, was not antilechnologicah an Irrational or arUEscientific. It 
(Aprecsd for the first time in (he emerging ecology movement thu 
prospect of a new social, technological,, and spiritual dispensation 
Social ecology claimed that the idea of dominating nature stemmed 
from the domination of human by human, in the form not only of class 
exploitation hut of hierarchical domination. Capitalism — nut tech¬ 
nology, reason, or science as such — produced an economy lhal was 
rivslemically anti*w ulogical. Cm tied by the competitive nuddpk'e 
maxim "g/ 0 w or die/ il would liter ally devour the biosphere, turning 
forests Into lumber and noil into sand 

Accordingly, the key in resolving the ecological crisis was not only 
ch ange mspiritu al i ty — and not a regressi on toprehis tone rel igiot 1 1 \ 
— but a sw eeping change in society. Social ecology offered the vision 
of a nonhierar-chical, communitarian society that would bv based on 


directly democratic confederal comm unities with technologic strut 
tuned around solar, wind, and renewable sources of energy; food 
cultivation by organic methods; and a combined use uf crafts and 
highly versatile, automatic, and sophisticated machinery to reduce 
human toil and free people to develop themselves as fully informed 
and creative dti?j?ns. 

The d Lsap peara nee of the ufcopi an 1 %0s in to the react iona rV l^TO* 
saw a steady retreat by millions of people into a spiritualistic inward¬ 
ness that had already been latent in the counterculture of the previous 
decade. As possibilities for social change began to wane,, people 
.sought ii surrogate reality lo veil the ills of the prevailing society and 
the difficulty of removing them. Apart from a brief interlude of 
environmental resistance to the construct ion of nuclear power plants, 
large parts of the ecology movement began to withdraw' from social 
concerns to spiritual ones, many of which wtre crassly mystical and 
theis tic. 

In the universities, Lynn White, Jr., whose advocacy of religious 
explanations for the ecological crisis began to give it an, otherworldly 
character, initiated this withdrawal. Around the same time, Garrett 
Hardin's Tragedy of f/rr Comrmms brought Malthus's ghost into eco¬ 
logical discourse in the academy, further deflecting the social thrust of 
die 1960s ecology movement into a demographic numbers game Both 
of these academicians had advanced their views largely in Sdertce 
magazine, which has only limited public outreach, so it fell to a 
California entomologist. Paul Ehrlich, lo divert the ecological wncerre? 
of the early 1970s from the social domain to the single issue of 
population growth in a hysterical paperback, The Population Bomb, that 
went through numerous editions and reached millions of readers. 

Wriisng Like an SS offi cer touring i hf VVa rsaiv ghetto, £ hrlich in the 
opening pages of his tract saw nothing but" People! People!"—failing 
to notice ,i viclous society that had deg ra ded h uman Iives Tlie slend er 
thread (hat united While and, more firmly, Hardin and Elirlich was 
the non social interpretation they gave h> ecological problems, not any 
shared ecological overview. 

Arne Naess, a Norwegian academic and mountain-climber, pro¬ 
vided such an overview in 1973. He coined the term "deep ecology" 
and nurtured it as an ecological plulosophy or sensibility that asks 
'deep quest ions" in contrast to "shallow ecology." Recycled into a 
term of California spiritualism by DcvaLL and Sessions with a bizarre 
iTih pi Buddhism, Taoism, Native American beliefs, Heidegger, and 
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Spinoza, amongothers, mystical ecology was now ready to takeoff as 

a new "Earth Wisdom." 

What catapulted this confused sensibility from the campus info 
newspaper headlines, however, was a wilderness movement Earth 
I’i rst 1 , tha t began to take drama tic direct adi orts against the iumber mg 
of old-growth forests and similar indecencies inflicted on wild areas 
by corporate America. 

Earth First ! r s founders, particularly David Foreman, had been 
conservationists who were weary of the ineffectual lobbying tactics of 
Washington-based conservation organizations. Inspired by Edward 
Abbey, the author of the highly popu lar ftove I Tfof Monkey Wrench Gang, 
whose avowedly misanthropic views bordered on racism with its 
accolades to America's "northern European culture, 11 ' Earth EirstE's 
leaders began to seize upon deep ecology as a philosophy. 

This is not to say that most Earth Firslters knew anything jbuul 
'deep ecology" other than its claim to be "deep." But Devall and 
Sessions had placed Malthus in its pantheon of prophets and de¬ 
scribed "industrial .society" —not capitalism — as the embodiment of 
the ills that mystical ecologists generally deride. Indeed, their book 
was distinctly w i Iderue-ss-orienled, expressly" biocentric," and seemed 
to make short shrift of humanity's place in the cosmos. 

Consistency has never been the strong point of any anti rational 
movement, ho it Is not surprising that while DevaJE and Sessions 
piously extol I ed a "self- in-Sel f r ,v a ca ring form of pantheismor hylozoism. 
Fore man d id not hes i ta to to describe human bei ngs as a "cancer" in, t h e 
natural world, and quite surprisingly,-Gary Snyder, the poet-laureate 
of the deep ecology movement,, described humans as "locust-like." 

MysticalB coccxiv as a dismal sCieukeis, i n fact, antibumnn Despite 
his gen He piety, Pastor Berry, for example, becomes positively fero¬ 
cious tn him treatment of human beings, describing them as ' the most 
pernicious mode of earthly being." indeed, "We are lhe termination, 
not the fulfillment, of the Earth process. If there were a parliament of 
creatures,, its first decision.might well be to vote the humans out of (he 
community, too deadly a presence to tolerate any further. We are an 
affliction of the world, its demonic presence. We are the violation of 
Earth's most sacred aspects." 

Clerical vitriol has often been more selective. In the best of cases, 
it has targeted the rich, not the poor; the oppressor, not the oppressed; 
the ruler, not the downtrodden. But mystical ecology tends to be more 
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a]l-embracing, Berry's ecumenical '"we," like his treatment of "human 
beings" as a species rather than as beings who are divided by the 
oppressions of race., tiUK material means of life, culture, and the like, 
tends to permeate mystical ecology. 

We are all capitalists M heart," declares a well-intentioned Nor¬ 
wegian writer, Erik Danummo, whose Tire future m Ou r I fir in) 1 ; has been 
touted by Arne Naess as n virtual manifesto for social improvement. 
The homeless in American cities, the AIDS victims who have been left 
todie In Zurich's notorious needle pa rMhe overworked people in the 
First World's mines and factories — none of these count for much in 
Damiturm's plea that "we" in America and, Europe reduce our 
consumption of goods in behalf of the Third World's poor 

Laudably as ihe goal of raduced consumption may seem, it is an 
ineffectual exercise in charity, not social mobilisation; in htinidiiitari- 
anism, not social change. It is also an exercise in a superficial form of 
social analysis that grossly underplays Ihe profoundly systemic fac¬ 
tors that have produced overfed elites in -nil parts of the world and 
masses of underfed underling* Nearly dll we ieam from Dammajirt's 
liberal gixxl intentions is that an ecumenical "wc" ermst be faulted for 
the ill* of the world — a my shoal "consumer"' who greedily demands 
goodies that "our " overworked corporations,! re compelled to produce. 
Despite the radical rhetoric to which Devall and Sessions resort, 
the principal pr&dicai recipe for social change they have to offer "us’" 
in Deep Ecology Is little more than a naive prayer- "Our first principle," 
they write, isioent our.ige agencies, !egu-- la tors, property owners and 
managers to consider fhvwing with rather titan forcing natural pro¬ 
cesses/' We should 'Vet through the political process to inform 
managers and government agenda of the principle of deep ecol¬ 
ogy," to achieve "some significant changes in the direction of wise 
long-range management policies." 

The watered-down, liberalism of Derail and Sessions is echoed 
moree\plicii Ly in Pa ul ,1 nd Anne Ehrlich's t.iiesibook, Heating /Ilf Pin net, 
in which the authors declare their adherent'do deep ecology, a"quasi- 
religious movement" (to use their own words) that "recognises that a 
successful new philosophy cannot he based on scientific nonsen.se/' 
Such denigration of science hardly befi ts writers whose reputation is 
based On their scientific credentials, with or without the vague use of 
the word "nonsense" to qualify their remarks. 

More guarded these days than in their earlier*.somewhat hysteri¬ 
cal tracts, the Ehrlii hs offer something for everyone in a rather 
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bewildering number or scenarios which show l oncerci for the poor as 
well as the rich, the Third World as well .is the First, even Marxists as 
well as avowed conservatives. But almost every important passage in 
the book repeats the refrain that marks their earlier works: "Control¬ 
ling population growth is critical." 

'lhe Ehrlichs' treatment of fundamental social issues, however, 
reveals the esc lent to which they come to terms with the status quo. Our 
democratic 'market based economies [are] so far the most successful 
poLi Zealand econ am icsystemfl hu man beings have ever devised-" Tha t 
there is a systemic relationship between "market-based" economy 
and the ruthless plundering of the planet hardly appears on the 
Ehrlichs' social horizon. 

Naess is equally troubling in his solutions. As he weighs such 
alternative political philosophies as communism and anarchism, the 
father of deep ecology asserts, in Ids recently translated Eep/dgy, 
Community, and Lifestyle, that deep ecology has an affinity with 
"contemporary nonviolent anarchism " But the reader stunned by 
this commitment to a libertarian alternative quickly learns that "'with 
thee no r mo us and exponentially increasing human popula lion p ress ur e 
and war or warlike conditions in many places, it seems inevliable to 
maintain some fairly strong central insti tuitions"—or, put 1 obiiquely 
than deep ecologists are wonl to do, a "fairly strong" centralized! stale. 
Herr, in fact, K,loss's noo- Malthusian ism and his pessimistic view of 
the human condition reinforce elitist beliefs in the ecology movement 
for state centralization and the use of coercion. The views of such deep 
ecologists as Christopher Man.es, whose Own Colleagues regard him as 
an extremist, barely deserve serious discussion. Manes has welcomed 
the AIDS epidemic as a means of population control. Many mystical 
ecology writers echo his claim that "wilderness and not civilization is 
the real world.'' 

One of the most strident condemnations of human beings as the 
source of the ecological crisis comes from James Lovelock, the archi¬ 
tect of the "Gaia hypothesis," a mythopoeic notion that the tarth, 
personified as "Gaia" {the Greek goddess of Our planet), i.s literally a 
living organism. In tins theology, "we," needless to say, are not merely 
trivial and expendable bul, ah some GaLins have put it, parasitic 
"intelligent fleas" on I he planet. For Lovetock, the word "we" replaces 
.1 SI d isrinctions between el ites a nd t heir victims in a shared rvsponsibility 
for present-day ecological ills. 
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'Our humanist concern* about the poor of the inner cities or the 
i 1 111 l! World," Lovelock declaims, “and our near-obscene obsession 
with death, suffering, and pain as if these were evils in themselves — 
these thoughts divert the mind from our gross and excessive doniina- 
i ion of lhe natural world. Poverty and suffering are not sent; they are 
the consequences of what we do " 

E t is ,J whi ?n we d ri ve our ca rs and 1 isten to Iho radio bri ngi ng news 
of .1 ci d m in [that | we n eed to rem ind ourselves th at we, persona 11 y. are 
the polluters Accordingly, "we are therefore accountable, person- 
a11 y, for the destruction of the trees by photochemical smog and acid 
rain." The lowly consumer is seen as the real source of the ecological 
crisis, not the producer* who orchestrale public la* to* through (lie 
mass media and the corporations who own and ravage Lovelock's 
divine Gaia. 

Tut bcowwy movemeatt is too important to allow itself to be taken 
over by airy mystics and reactionary misanthropes. The traditional 
Idbor movement, on which so many radicals placed their hopes for 
creating n new society, has withered, and in the United States the old- 
time populist movements have died with llie agrarian strata l hut 
provided them wilh sizable followings Roosevelt Li n liberalism's 
future hangs in the balance as a result df the Reagan-Bush assault on 
New Deal reforms. The cooptation of nearly every worthwhile cause, 
including conventional environmental ism itself, is symbolized by the 
ease with which corporations tout the slogan "Every Day is Earth 
Day 1“ 

Rut the natLir.it world itself is not coop table. Hie complexity of 
organic and climatic processes still defies scientific control, just as the 
marketplace's drive to expand still defies social control. The conflict 
between the natural ivorldand the present society'has intensified over 
the pa*i two decades Ecological l d isloca duns of massi ve p report ion* 
may well begin to overshadow the more Sensa tonal issues that make 
headlines today. 

A decisive collision looms: Do one ride is the 'grOW-ur-die" 
economy, lurching out of control. On the other, th# fragile conditions 
necessary for lhe maintenance of advanced lift-form* on this planet 
lT\is ^olli si on, i n fact, confronts human t ty itself i v i th sha r p a [tern al i ve* ■ 
.nil ko logical society structured around social ecology's ideal of a 
confederal, directly democratic, and ecologically oriented network of 
communities, or an authoritarian society in which humanity's 


interaction with thenatural world ^ iJIbt^txLectureJ ^ruuctdiiainimdnd 
economic* and politics. Tine third prospect, of course js the immola¬ 
tion of humanity in a ferity of erotogical and irreversible disasters, 

I or the ecology movement to become frivolous and allow itself to 
bo guided by various sorts of mystics wotdd be unpardonable — a 
I raged y of enormous proportions. Despite the dystopian atmosphere 
that seems to pervade much of the movement, its utopian vision of a 
democratic rational, and ecological society is as viable today as it was 
a generation ago. 

The misanthropic strain that runs through the movement in the 
name of bioeetntrtsin,antihumarusm,Gaian consciousness, and neo- 
Malthusianism threatens to make ecology, m the broad sense of the 
term, the best candidate we have for a "dismal science." The attempt 
of m aily my si icaI ecologists to excul pate the p resent soe iety for its ro I e 
in famines, epidemics, poverty., and hunger serves the world's power 
elites as the most effective ideological defense for the extremes of 
wealth on the one side and poverty on the other. 

It i s not on ly the great mass o f penple who m List make hard cho ices 
about humanity's future in a period of growing ecological dislocation; 
it is the ecology move merit i tael f that must make ha rd cho ices ah* uit i Is 
sense of direction in a time of growing mystification 
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Che Population Myth 


I 

Tlie "population problem' has a Phoenix-like existence; it rests 
from I he ashes <it leas I every generation and sometirruHi every decide 
L>r so, The prophecies are usually thr same — namely, that human 
beings are populating the earth in ''unprecedented numbers" and 
"devouring" its resources like a locust plague. 

In the days of the Industrial Revolution, Thomas Malt In is. an 
unsavory English parson, formula led his notorious "law of pop¬ 
ulation" which asserts that while food supplies expand only arith¬ 
metically, population soars gimme trica I ly. Only by wars, famines, and 
disease (Malthas essentially argued! can a "balance" be struck: be~ 
tween population and food Supplies. Mai thus did not mean this to be 
an argument to luster human welfare; ii was an unfeeling justification 
for the inhuman miseries inflicted on the mass a! English people by 
land -grabbing aristocrats and exploitative "industrialists.'' True to 
the mean -spi ri ted a Imusphcrc of the 1imes, Mai tl i us opposed a ttornp lb 
to alleviate poverty because ihev would remove ihe limits imposed on 
"population growth" by prolonging the lives of Ihe poor, 

Malt bus's "law" entered into Darwin's explanation of evolution 
and reemerged from biology as M social-Darwinism " Propounded 
vigorously in the U 5- and England a generation later, tills iheory 
reduced society lu-a "jungle," in effect, tn which a Maw of survival of 
the fittest" justified the vv.inlon plundering of the world by the 
wealthy or the "fittest,' while the laboring clashes, dispossessed 
farmers, and Ihird World ''savages* were reduc'd to penury, pre¬ 
sumably because they were "unfit" to survive, The arrogance of 
ban ke ns, indust rialists, and colonialist i n the " GII ded A ge" at Ihe turn 
of the century' who dined on lavish dishes, while starved bodies were 
collected regularly in the oty sheets oS the western world — all 
testified to a h.irsh class system th.it Invoked "natural law" to justify 
the opulence enjoyed by the ruling few and the hunger suffered by the 
ruled many. 
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barely a generation later. Malthusianism acquired an explicitly 
«cist character. During the early twenties, when "Anglo-Saxon" 
racism peaked in the US. against "darker" peoples like Italians,, Jews, 
and Eastern Europeans, the notion of 'biological inferiority" led to 
explicitly exclusionary immigration laws that favored northern 
Europeans over other, presumably "subhuman" peoples. 
Malthusianism, now prefixed with a "neo" to render i t more contem¬ 
porary. thoroughly permeated this legislation Population in (he U-S, 
had to be "controlled" and American "cultural" [read; racial) purity 
had to be rescued — be it from the "Yellow Peril" of Asia or the "Dark 
Peril" of the Latin and Semitic worlds. 

Nazism did not have ic 3 in ven t its racial imagery of sturdy " A ry am" 
beleaguered by "subhuman" dark people, particularly Jews- Hitler 
saw himself as the protector of a "northern European culture" from 
"Hebraic Supers ti lions," to use the juicy language of a contemporary 
well-known Arizona writer — a "cultural" issue that was riddled by 
fascist sociobiology, From Hitler's "northern European" viewpoint, 
Europe was ''overpopulated" in the 1930s and the continent's ethnic 
groups had to be sifted out according lu their racial background. 
Hen e* the gas chambers and cn» m.i turn ims of Ausch w itz, the execul i on 
squads that followed the German army into Russia in the summer of 
1941, and the systematic and mechanized slaughter of millions in a 
span of three or four years. 

The Phoenix Rises Again 

One would have thought that the Second World War and line ugly 
trad i 11 ons th at fed into i t wo i il d crea te a deeper sense o f human i ty and 
a mote sensitive regard for life — nonhliman as well as human- 
judging from 1 he way the "population problem "has surfaced again, 
however, we seem even more brutalized than ever, by the Lite 1940s, 
before (he wartime dead had fully decayed, the neo-Malthusians were 
back at work — this lime to object to the use of pesticides newly 
developed to eradicate malaria and antibiotics te control killing 
infections in the Third World Even eminent biologists like William 
Vogt entered the fray, attacking modern medicine for preserving 
human life and predicting famines in Britain between 194$ and 197S 
and imminent famine in Germany and Japan. 'I he ugly debate was 
overshadowed by the Korean War and the blandly optimistic 
Eisenhower era, followed by the stormy sixties period with its message 
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of idealisen, public service, and, if you please, v humanism " but the 
decade barely came to a cIom? when neo-Mahhusianisrn surfaced 
again — (his time with grim books (hut warned of a "population 
bomb " and advticJ ( ed an "ethics H of * 11 iage" in whid i the na lions tliat 
were recommended for U S aid seemed uncannily to fj.ll on (he 
American side of the "Cold War," irrespective of their population 
growth rates, 

Viewed from a distance of two decades later, the predictions made 
by many neo-Malthusians seem almost insanely ridiculous. We were 
warned, often in the mass media, that by the l L )8fb, for example, 
artificial islands in the ocean* would he needed to accommodate 
growing population densities on the continents. Our oil supplies, wo 
were told with supreme certainty, would he completely depleted by 
the end of the century Wars between starving p**op les would ravage 
the planet, each nation seeking to plunder the hidden food stores of the 
other*. By the \a leseventies, this "debate" took a welcome breather— 
but it has returned again like a phoenix dressed in the plumage of 
ecology. Given the hysteria. and. the exaggerated "predictions* 1 of 
earlier such "debates," the tone today is a little calmer. But in some 
respects it is even more sinister. We have not been forced to turn our 
oceans into real estate, nor have we run out of nil, food, material 
resources—or neo-Mai thus tan prophets. But we a re acquiring certain 
bad invitee!mil habits, and we are being rendered more gullible by a 
new kind uJrrligiuiiLy that govs under the name of "Spirituality “ with 
a nmv-styli? paganism and primitivism. 

First of all, we are thinking mure ^uantifutiveltf (ban quali (a!ively 
now 1 — all taLk about ** wholeness," "oneness/ 1 and "inlermiwctedncss*' 
tothe contrary notwithstanding When we are told that the “population 
issue" is merely a "matter of numbers," as one Zero Population 
Growth writer put it, then the vast complexity of population growth 
and diminution is reduced (oa mere numbersgmnne, liki f the fluctuations 
of Dow Jones stock-market averages Human Ivmgs, turned into 
digits, can thu s be equated to fruilflie* and their numbers narrowly 
correlated with food supply. This i^ "following (he Dow r ' with a 
vengeance. Social research, ^distinguished from the Voodoo ecology 
that passes under the nami' of 'deep ecology* these days, reveals that 
hu man being* a rv lughly * L onJ beings, not simp] y a species of mam ma Is, 
Their behavior is profoundly conditioned by their social statu*,, a.s 
people who belong to a particular gender, hierarchy, class group, 
ethnic tradition, community, or historical vra, or adhere to j.ny of a 
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variety of ideologic's. They also have at (.lieit disposal powerful 
technologies, material resources, science, and a naturally endowed 
capacity for conceptual thought: that provides them with a flexibility 
that few, if any, nonhutnan beings possess, not to speak of mutable 
institutions and capacities for systematic group cooperation. Nothing, 
here, is more illusory than to aiming "follow the Dow.'" The bad 
intellectual habits of thinking out demographic — or even "resource*" 

• - issues in ,i linear, asocial, and ahisttirieal manner lends to enter into 
all ecological problems, thanks very much to the neo Malthusian* and 
to a "biocentrisirv'' that equates people to nonhuman life-forms, 

Secondly, by reducing us to studies of line graphs, bar graphs, a nd 
statistical tables, the neo-Maithusians literally freeze reality as it is. 
Their numerical extrapolations do not construct any reality that is 
i.cwj they merely extend, static tic by statistic, what is basically old and 
given. They lire "■.futurists" in the shallowest sense of the word, nol 
"utopians" in thebest sense. They teach us to accept society, behavior, 
and values as they a re, not a? they should be or even could be. This 
procedure places uS under the tyranny of the status quo and divests 
us of any ability to think about radically changing the world. I have 
encountered very few books or articles written by neo-Mai thusians 
that question whether we should live under money economy or a 
statist system of Society, ur be guided by profit-oriented behavior. 
There are books and articles aplenty that explain "how to" become a 
■"'m ors i ly responsible " bnnker, entrepreneur, landowner," developer, ,r 
or, for all t know, arms merchant. But whether the whole system called 
capitalism (forgive mel), be it corporate in the west or bureaucratic in 
the east, must be abandoned if we are to achieve an ecological society 
is rarely discussed, Thousands may rally around Earth Firstly idiotic 
slogan "Back to the Pleistocene!" but few conditioned by neo- 
Malthusian thinking will rally around the cry of the Left Greens — 
"Forward to an Ecological Society!" 

Lastl y, neo-Ma Ithusian thin king I s m ost backward in thin k i ng out 
the implications of its demands. If we a re concerned, today, and rightly 
so, about the sinister Implications of registering AIDS victims, what 
are the totalitarian consequences of creating a Bureau of Population 
Control, as some Zero Population Growth wi(s suggested in the early 
1970s? Imagine what consequences would follow from increasing the 
state's power over reproduction. Indeed, what areas of personal life 
would not be invaded by slowly enlarging the slate's authority over 
our most intimate relations? Vet such demands in one form or another 
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havebe^n raised by neo-Malthusians an grounds that lack che mental 
level needed to examine the Statistical Abstract of ihe United Stales 

The Social Roots of Hunger 

This arithmetic mentality that disregards the social context of 
demographics, is incredibly short-sigh ted II we live in a 'grow-or-die" 
capi ta! r^-t u <Otie Ey in wh ifh a CCumu la rion is I i Teral ly a law of ccnnom i c 
survival and competition is the motor of "progress," anything we 
have to say about population causing thy ecological crisis is basically 
meaningless, Under such ,1 society the biosphere will eventually be 
destroyed whether five billion or fifty trull ion people live on the 
pla net Compel ing firms in a " dog-ea I r dog J J market must out-prod ulv 
each other if they are to remain in existence. They must plunder the 
soil, remove the earth's forests, kill off its wildlife, and pollute its rib 
and waterways — not because their (mentions are necessarily bad, 
although they usually are, hence the absurdity of the spiritualistic 
pablum m which Americans are currently immersed —but because 
They mu* I '■imply survive. Only *i radical restructuring of society as a 
whole, including its anti-ecological sensibilities, can rt'inmt tliis alb 
commanding social compulsion — not rituals, yoga, or encounter 
groups (valuable as some of these practices may be, no leas! in 
"improving ' one's earning capacity'and 'power" to command). 

But the rno&t Shuster feature of neo-Malthusianism is that it 
actively defli-cts us from dealing with the social origins of our ecological 
problems — indited, placvs the blame for them on tEw victims of 
hunger rather than those who victimize them If there is a "population 
problem" and faminein Africa, neo-Malthusianism blames theordinary 
people for having too many children or insisting on livj ng too long — 
much as Mai thus nearly two centuries ago blamed England's poor 
The viewpoint not only jiu-.tifies privilege and degrades iLs victims; it 
brutalizes the neo-Mallhusians as well, 

And frankly—they often lie Consklijt theissueef population and 
food supply in terms of mere numbers,, and we step on a wild 
nwriy-go^round that does rut support neo-Malthusian predictions of 
a decade ago, much less a generation ago A ty pically tw%>M althusian 
stunt is Co try' to determine the "per capita consumption" of steel, oil, 
papi-r, chemicals, and the like of a nation by dividing the total tonnage 
consumed by the national popularion. such that every mari, women, 
and child can be said to "ctuvnune" a resultant quantile gives us a 
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pitluft 1 thjl is blatantly false and [unctions as a sheer apologia foi the 
upper t lasses. The steel that goes into constructing a battleship, tht- oil 
that is used to fuel a tank, and the paper that is used for ads hardly 
depicts the consumption of materials by ordinary people Rather, the 
Stuff is consumed by all the Pentagons of the world that help keep a 
grdw-or-die" economy in operation — goods, ] may add, whose 
function Is in destroy and whose destiny is to be deMmyrJ. The 
shower of such "data" that descend upon us by nuo-Malthusian 
writers is worse Ihan obscurantist; it is vicious a* the shopping malls 
tha 1 d ump ihvi r tox i c "consumer goods" on us and lhecostly highways 
that converge upon them, To ignore the fact that we are the victims of 
a vast, completely entrapping social order, which only a lew can either 
control or escape from, is (O literally deaden the poll Inc al LnSighl of 
ordinary people— whose ’wants/’ 1 of course, are blamed tw every 
dislocation m our ecological dislocations. 

On the demographic merry-do-round, the actual facls advanced 
by milny neo- h Tii Ithusia ns are no less mislead i ng. I n the West, par tiey- 
I u r I v i n coun t ries 1 1 ke Germany which neo- M a I thusiun prop he is of the 
late 1940s warned would soar inpopulation well beyond food supplies, 
birth rates have fallen beyond the national replacement rate. This is 
true of Denmark, Austria, Hungary, and indeed, much of Hu rope 
generally, including Catholic Italy and Ireland —wherelraditlnr^one 
won id expect, would make for huge families. So traditions ihut foster 
large, predominantly male families, by which the high birih r Liles of 
India and Chino were explained, are not frozen in stone. The U.S., 
whose population (he more hysterical neo-Malthusian* of some two 
decades ago predicted would be obligL-d to live on oceanic rafis, is 
approaching zero population growth and, by now, il may hr lower ' 

tin fact, Ihejflosl recent information » nothing Iras khan startling a report by 
the European Population Conference released in March Ml predicts lhat 
Europe‘s overall population (in 23 countries) will drop Irom 4-i'f million lo 
142 million by the middle of ihe next century. Catholic Spam and Italy will 
drop iheir ferlLilly rale from about the 2.1 percent that they need to simply 
reproduce Iheir population, to 1 2 percent, lol Greece, the fertility rate has 
declined already from 2. 2 ponront to 1 4 percent in only a decade. On the 
whole, Europe's population ts expected in the next fifty year 1 to drM line bv 
a hu ndred m i II ion people, notwjthsland in g al 1 the d i re pred id ions on which 
Euro-America ns hive been fed in the Malthusian literature of the- post thirty 
years 
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h L or is tixjd iapply tagging behind overall pupul-iEion growth 
Guru*] production rose by 12 percent since 1575, milking it passible 
u-cently fu-r even Bangladesh Ip Jrustic,illy reduce ils gram. imports 
The markets of western Asia ate being flooded by Chinese corn. Even 
"barren" Sa udi Arabia is filing off i ts .iccumulalions of wheat, and in 
Finland, farmers are so overloaded with surplus wheat that thry are 
turning it into mink fodder and glue, India, the so-called "worst case 
example/' tripled Its production of grain between 1950 and I9fr4. Its 
greatest problem at present Ls not population growth but the trans¬ 
portation of food from grain-surplus areas to grain-shortage ones — 
,i major source of many Indian famines in Die past, 

Lester K. Brown of World watch Institute divides the world J 'into 
countries where population growth is slow or nonexistent and where 
living conditions are improving, and those where population growth 
u. t <3 pi d and ] ivmg con duions arc de tsi urati ng or in imrni nen I danger 
of doing so " One might easily conclude by the mere juxtaposition of 
Brown's phrases that declining living conditions are due solely to 
increasing population Not So — if one looks closely al Broivn's data 
JS well AS Other sources Much of the disparity between population 
growth and bad living conditions in Bangladesh, India, and Pakistan, 
for example, is due to palterns of land ownership. In southern Asia, 
some 50 million rural households own no laud or very little, a figure 
that represents JO percent of nearly aU rural households in the 
Mibcontiiienl Similar figures are emerging from Africa and Latin 
America. Land distribution is now sn lopsided in theTTtifd World in 
favor of cojnnrii' i rcial farming and a handful of eliir L at id owners that 
one can no longer talk of a 'population problem"' without relating it 
to a doss and social problem,- 

It would lake several volume* to untangle the mixed thread* that 
intertwine hunger withlandownership, material improvements with 
declining population growth, technology with food production, the 
fragility of familial customs with the nn'dsof women to achieve full 
personhood, internal civil wars [often financed by western imperial¬ 
ists) with famines — and the role of ihv World frank and the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary fund with patterns of food cultivation. Westerners 
have only recently gained a small glimpse of the rob of the IMF and 
World Bank in producing .1 teirihle famine in the Sudan by obliging 
the country to shift from, the cultivation of food m areas of rich soil lo 
the cultivation of cotton 



This isuu li muHt b<- .‘mphasiiiirjid'd: the "population issue" may well 
be LK^ "litmus test" of one's ecological outlook,, as the top honcho of 
Earth First!, David foreman, has declared. Greens, ecologically oriented 
people, and radicals of all kinds will have to solve this problem with 
an acute Sense of the social, not by playing a numbers game with 
h unlan 1 iff and d oud in g up that social sense with ihoroughly unre I iable 
statistical extrapolations and apologias for corporate intercuts 

Nor can In nm an bri ng* be red uced to mere dig] ts w i thou l red t if i ng 
the world of life to digits — without replacing a decent regard for life, 
including human life, with a neweco-bruLalism. 

II 

Before the 1970s, Malthusianism in ib, various historical forms 
claimed to rest on .i statistically based formula: that papula I ion 
increases geometrically while food supply increases merely 
arithmetically At the same time, anti-Mai (humans could refute the 
formula by using tactual data Arguments between Malthusian* and 
their opponents were thus based on empirical studies and rational 
explorations of the proliferation of human beings (despite the failure 
of Mai ill u si am in in trod rice six ial fa ctoi s l ha t coi i Id i ■ 1 1 her p ro m t ite t ir 
Inhibit population growth}. AnH-Matthusians could empirically in¬ 
ventory the food that was available and lake practical measures to 
increase the supply, food production could be assessed in terms of 
technological innovations that enhanced productivity. Land available 
for cultivation could be explored and put into production, often with 
minimal ecological damage. In short, pm- and anti-Malthusian argu- 
ment>- 1 xcurred wilhin a ra tional arena of discourse and were subject 
to factual verification or refutation. 

Today this situation seems to be changing radically. In an era of 
aggressive irrationalism and mysticism, empirical assessments are 
becoming increasingly irrelevant. The 19SCs have seen the emergence 
of a mystical Malthusianism that does mold raw on rationality to justify 
1 w (>w n minorsv ity and Lndiffeience to ho nu n s uf feting The r elat u mshi p 
between population and food is being thoroughly mystified. ! lerein 
lifh, a major problem in contemporary discussions on demographic 
Often, in fact, mystical Malthusian ism surfaces as a pious concern 
about the human suffering that could be alleviated in presumably 
"overpopulated 1 " areas through population control measures. This 
View cun be a* sincere as it is naive. But taken still further — us it 




commonly is 1 t can shade into a more sinister demographic eihos 
iha t ,1 rgues for keep ing those popula lions that arcs hiking i n to chroni c 
famine from climbing into and overloading the human "lifeboat*" 

Biocentrism and A ntihu manism 

II earlier discussions on population were anchored in rational 
discourse, the current crop of MaiihuStans tend to mystify the rela¬ 
tionship between population and the availability of food. Human 
beings an? often seen as a "cancer' 1 on the biosphere, j force for 
ecological dislocation and planetary destruction The earth, in Sum, is 
deified into an all'presiding "Gaia." "Gaia" is imparted with a mysti¬ 
cal " w il I" and wi th divine powers thatcountervai i a hs tracth trmanity," 
bereft of any social divisions. "Gaia' 1 can then visit upon this socially 
undifferentiated 'us ' retributive ads like famine, w r ar, and, more 
currently in the Mai thusian Mpertoireof vengeance, the AJDSepidemic. 
This view ts not arguable; it is totjlly irrational, 

Cist in this sinister form, tbeecomystical neo-Malthus jaiis of the 
post-si x ties era tend to red uce hu nn a n m is fortune and its soci . 11 sources 
to an ecotheistic apocalypse. The traditional Malthusian numbers 
game gives way to a modern morality drama in which the social 
sources of hunger are eclipsed by ineffable supernaturalistic ones. All 
this is done in the name of a iheistic version of ecology’ — one that 
ironically is grounded in a crudely anthropomorphic personification 
of the earth as a divinity'. 

in principle, neo-Mai thusia ns have long argued that people breed 
indefinitely, Uke lemmings, until they come up against "natural limit*" 
imposed by the food supply, "BSocoitrism" has provided a new wrinkle: 
the biocen trie not ion tha t hum an bein g$ a re "inirinsica IIy " no differen t 
in "worth" from other animals lends a he! ping hand to Malthusianism. 
For after these "natural limits" are reached, "Gdia" dictates in some 
strange voice of "Her" own that starvation and death must ensue until 
popula tion is red need to the "carrying ca paci ty" o f a particula r region. 

by reducing social complexity to biological simplemindedne-ss, 
biooentrem's broad identification of the "worth" of human beings 
and the "worth" of nonhumans denies to our species the enormous 
role tha I eoncep t ual though t, va lues, cu 61 u re, econ omic rete t ions hips, 
technology,and political institutions play in literally determining the 
'carrying capacity'" of the planet on the one hand and in influencing 
human behavior in all its forms on the other With startling mindless 
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neas, ^xnn't-omniiK’ factors Are once again erased ami theii plan- ^ 
taken by 4 crude biologism that equates human "intrinsic worth" with 
that of lemminfijj, or — to ufc the animate of choice in the firmament 
of biOCentristn — wolves, grizzly bears, cougars, and the like. 

J Wo very important conclusions emerge from Mich one-duneiv 
Hujiidi thinking The lirsi stems from the equa lability of hum aii with 
minim man beings in terms of their "intrinsic Worth" If human beings 
arc no better ' intrinsically" than lemmings, their premature death 
should S’t,- at least in orally acceptable Indeed, their death may even be 
biologically desirable in the "cosmic" scheme of things — that is, in 
order to keep "Gaia' on course and happy Population control can 
then go beyond mere contraceptive advice to calculated neglect, 
f os ter mg api ■ rm issibl e “ degreeof famine and welcomi ng in as* deat I i 
from starvation. Such a situation occurred in Europe in the terrible 
I r i:-. It potato famine of the 1840s, when entire families perished d ue in 
no son’ll I part to Malthusian arguments against "intervention" in n 
"natural course of events." 

VVhether biocen t rism's equatlon of the " i nt ri risk worth" of h uma n s 
and lemmings will pave the ideological way to a future Auschwitz tus 
yet to be seen. But the "moral" grounds for letting millions of people 
starve to death has been established with a vengeance, and it is 
arrogantly Iwing advanced in Ate name of ''ecology."' 

A si rand concl usion to which biocemtrism lends itself i s t fvdepnecutwin 
ol human intervention into nature as such. A blanket assumption exists 
among many biocentrisfcsthat human involvement in the natural world 
isgtinerally bad and that "Gaia knows best" With (his mystical assuiii pi mn 
of a "knowing '' Gaia dial has a supra human personality of its own, ihe 
earthquake dial killed lens irf thousands of Armenians could easily be 
justified as C.iia's response" to overpopulation. 

Not surprisingly, assorted environmental groups that have made 
biocenlfism a focal point in their philosophies tend toward a passive- 
receptive mysticism Heidegger's numbing "openness to being," 
Sp i n oka ' s i a ta i: sm, and v a rious Asian theologies th-i i enjoi n us to y leld 
to quietism have been used to becloud ecological Lssuv.s witli mystical 
overtones, hv thus spin. in an orbil of circular reasoning that 
subordinate- human action to a supernatural world that is a product 
of human imagination. The result is that action as such becomes 
suspect irrespective of the social conditions in which it occurs. 

Exactly at a time when we meed the greatest clarity of thought and 
rational guidance to resolve the massive environmental dislocations 


that threaten the very stability of the planet, we are aski^i. to bend before 
a completely mysterious rp wiU" of "Gaia'' llwt serves to paralyze human 
wi 11 a nd tlvatda rkenshuma ri percepti on w ilh theast k chimeras .The ability 
to dearly think out the contradiction* thl^ mentality produces is blocked 
by theastic appeals to a mysticism that places a ban on logic ami reason. 

When a prominent ecological pool who has embraced deep etos- 
ogy can claim ias he reportedly has) that for humanity to co-esisl with 
primly bears and redwood trees, California's population will have to 
be reduced to one mil lion people, another dilemma confronts us. Ms 
rto kmgt'r even .hi area 's n\ a U-rial "earn 1 Lng capacity' that is to determine 
Shr human population it can sustain. "Carrying capacity" ilsdf is 
literally dem a ferial ized and redefined in on ecomystical way a* 
"wilderness/' which acquires supra human, even mysterious qualities 
of ttsovvn, Mo 1 ongerarepoop!etocroivd vvildemps*; rathet wildemess 
is expected to crowd out people, 

ihis counterpc&ition of "primal"' wilderness to humanity and to 
humanity's social "second nature" is completely atavistic. The view 
pivots on a myth that humanity h a stranger to natural evolution — 
ind^d, that humanity's social "second nature' has no relationship to 
biology's presumably enchanted "first nature." To the Enlightenment 
of two centuries Ago, human!ly —at least, potentially — was the very 
voice of nature, and its place in nature utterly noble insofar as society 
was rational and humane 


The Mystical Malthusians 

Today we are beginning to hear a new message. "The human race 
could go extinct/’ declares Dave Foreman, “and I, for one, would not 
shi-J any leans.'' Absurd as it may he, this message is no I a rarity, 
indeed, it is implicit in much of the thought that exists among the 
ecu mystics and ucoiheisb 

\ Vha t is ini por ta m is that when gri?.z|y b*a re can t>e pi iced on a par 
with human beings in fhenameofbiocentrisni — and t am surely not 
trying to make a case for the "extermination" of hears - ■ we are 
witnessing not a greater sensitivity to life in general but a desensi fixa¬ 
tion ol the roiivd to human agony,consciousness,and personality, and 
to the potentiality of human beings to know and to understand that no 
other lift- form < an approximate. In an era of sweeping depersonal iza- 
tiem and irrationalism, the value of human personality and human 
rationality counts less and Iass 
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Reverence ifc»r naiure, even respect fur nonhuman Life, provides no 
guarantee that humans will be includedin the'lifr-omented" mythos 
the present crop of ecomystics and ccnlheisis to the contrary 
notwithstanding the classical example of this is what Robert A. Pois 
has called an "ingenuous permutation of mysticism." in die Nazi 
movement (Nazism, alas, was more than ingenuous, Hitter's Aleiri 
Knwpf registered Lite stern, indeed "cosmic" view "that tills plane! 
once moved through the ether for millions nf years without human 
beings, and il can do So again someday if men forget that they owe 
their higher existence, not tu the ideas of a few crazy ideologists, but 
to the knowledge and ruthless application of Nature's stem and ri^td 
law's." Alfred Rosenberg, the ideologist par excellence of Nazism, 
railed against Jewish "dualism" and avowed a neopagan pantheism 
"for a bridging of the gap between spirit and matter through deifica¬ 
tion of nature," to cite Pote's summary. This kind of language can be 
found a! varying levels of intensity in the writings of deep ecologists, 
ecomystics, and ecotheists today. who would certainly eschew any 
association with Nazism and who would avow r ttieir innocence in 
fostering the cultural legacy they are creating. 

Heinrich 1 jimmlur, who deployed (he entire machinery of theSS 
in a vast operation to systematically kill millions of people, held this 
view with n vengeance. "Man/' he told his SS leaders in Berlin in June 
1942, at the height of the Nazis' extermination operations, "is nothing 
special." Ironical I v r his icy rejection of humanism found its fervent 
counterpart in his passionate love of animal life. Thus Himmler 
complained to a hunter, one Felix Kersten, "How cun you find plea- 
sure, Herr Kerslen, in shooting from behind cover at pour cieaLures 
browsing on the edge of a wood, innocent, defenseless, and unsus¬ 
pecting 7 it'? really pure murder. Nature is so marvelously beautiful 
and even' animal has a right to live." Such a passion for animal 
"rights" is often the opposite side of the misanthropic coin. Indeed, 
hatred of humanity has often reinforced adulation of animals, just as 
hatred of civilization has often reinforced a hypersenti mental 
"naturalism," 

This shadow], side of supcahuman "naturalism" suggests the 
perilous ground on which many eco mystics, ecotheisls, and deep 
ecologists are walking and the dangers of de-sensiti/ing an already 
"minimallzed" public, to use Christopher Lasch's term. As the late 
Edward Abbey ? denunciations of Latin "genetic inferiority' and 
even ''Hebraic superstitions' suggest, the mystical Sfatthusians 
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themsei vt-i are i 3 ot uru 31 utLe' ui the Jj i:i^triL>ib bit;w the bie w becomes 
liighly t-xplosivo when it Ls mixed with .1 mysticism that suppUnli 
humanity"s potentiality to be rational voice of nature with an .ill 
presiding ''Gaia/' anecotheiftin that denies human baings their unique 
place in nature 

Reverence for nature is no guarantee of reverence for the world of 
life generally And reverence for nonhut)tan life is no guarantee that 
human life will receive the respect il deserves. This is especially true 
when neve re rue is moled in dei t ieati on ■ and when a s opine reverence 
becomes a substitute for social critique and social action. 

Demography and Society 

Lt was Marx who made the firm observation that every society has 

its own " U\W of popu(i)ticui 1 IVhen the needed labor in its 

early years to operate its industrial innovations, human life became 
increasingly "sacred" and the death penalty was increasingly re¬ 
served for homicidal acts, Before then, however, a woman in Boston 
had actually btien hanged merely for stealing a pair of shoes. Foday. 
in an era of automatic and automated devices, human life again tends 
to become cheap - al! pieties about the horrors of war In the coil I rare 
notwithstanding- Asocial logic that involved depopulation, mingled 
with a pathological anti-Semitism, guided Hitler even more than has 
mystical ' naturalism rl Demographic policy is always an expression 
of social policy and the type of society in which a given population lives 

I he most disquieting feature of deep ecology theorists, Earth 
First! leaders, ecomystics, and ecotheists is the extent In which they 
nullify the importanceof social factor's tn dealing wi th ecological and 
demographic issues — even as they embody them in some of their 
most myslified middle-class forms. This i,s convenient, bidh in terms 
of the rase with which their views are accepted in n period of social 
reaction and in the stark simplicity of their view-s in a period of naivete 
and social 1111 teracv. 

Will; im Petersen. a responsible demographer, has carefully no- 
jftced what he calls "Some Home Truths About Population" in a 
recent issue of the Amc titan Scholar, Political factors, he points out, 
may play a larger role in recent famines than economic or even 
environmental ones. "Mozambique, recently named the poorest 
country an the world, has a fertile soil, valuable ares, and a fine 
coastline," Petersen observes." Fhatits GNPhas fallen by half over the 
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past five years and its foreign debt has risen by £2 3 billion, one must 
ascribe to its Communist government and the destabilizing efforts of 
neighboring South Africa. Of (he population of roughly fourteen 
million, mote than one person in ten is a. would-be refugee, on the road 
fleeing civil war but finding no refuge anywhere." 

E ven more sir i k mg is the ease of the Sudan, a Lind once celeb rated 
for its agricultural fecundity. The Sudan is currently an appalling 
example of mismanagement, largely as a result of a British colonialist 
legacy of commitment to the cultivation of cotton and to World Bank 
loans for the development of agribusiness. Pressure by the Bank for 
increased cotton production in the late 1970s to offset halance-of- 
payment problems, the jmpactof rising oil prices on highly mechanized 
agricultural practices, and a considerable decline in home-grown food 
reserves — all Combined to produce one of the most ghastly famines 
in northern Africa The interaction of declining world prices for 
cotton, interference by the World Bank, and attempts to promote the 
sale of American wheal — a cereal that could have been grown in the 
Sudan if the counlty had not been forced to cultivate crops for the 
world market —claimed countless lives from hunger and produced 
massive social demoralization at home. 

This drama, usually explained by the Malthusians as "evidence"' 
hit t he da ngers of pop uJ , 11 ion growth n r by c corny si tes as a n npocal ypt i c 
visitation by “Gain" for presumably sinful acts of abuse to thv earth, 
is played out throughout much of the Third World Class conflicts, 
which may very 1 well bo at the root of the problems that face hungry' 
people, are transmuted by the Malthusians into demographic ones in 
which starving country folk are pitted against impoverished 
townspeople, and landless refugees against nearly landless Cultiva¬ 
tors of sm,-=i1l plots ..ill of which immunises the World Bank, 
American agribusiness, and a compradore bourgeoisie to criticism. 

Even in the Hrst World, where demographic profiles reveal a 
growing proportion of older people over younger ones, lobbies like 
Americans for Generational Equity (AGE) threaten to open a divide 
between .recipients of social security and the young adults who 
presumably "pav the bill-" Almost no thing is said, about tlw economic 
system, the corporations, or the madcap expenditures for armaments 
and research into "life conifer that devour vast revenues and invalu¬ 
able resources. 

Population may soar for reason?; that have less to do with repro¬ 
ductive biology than with, capitalist economics. Destroy a traditional 
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culture — its values. beliefs, and seme at' identity —and population 
increases may even outpace its high premdustrial death fates, Life 
expectancy may even decline while absolute numbers of pi-api v rise 
significantly. This occurred during the worst years of the Industrial 
TCi-eotulinn amidst major tuberculosis and cholera pandemics., not to 
.speak of monstrous working conditions that repeatedly thinned out 
Lhe ranks of the newly emerging proletariat. Ecology, the "carrying 
capacity" of a region, and leas) of all "Gaia" have very little to do with 
social demoralization .md the breakdown of cultural restraints on 
reproduction. Economics and the exploitation of displaced agrarian 
folk a re lhe really decisive factors, mundane as they may seem in the 
"cosmic" world of etc mysticism and deep ecology, 

Bui Conditions can stabilize and, given n higher quality of life, 
yield a relatively stable demographic situation. In more recent times, 
entirely new factors have emerged that may give rise to negative 
population growth. E refer not only to a desire for small families and 
more cultivated lifestyles, and concern fur the development of lhe 
individual child rather than a large number of siblings, but, above all, 
women's libera Hon movements and the aspirations of young women 
1 o be more than reproductive factories. 

In demographic transition, changes from traditional agrarian 
economies to modern industrial and urbanized ones involve a change 
from conditions of high fertility and morality to those of low fertility 
and mortality, Demographic transition, has been called by Ei^rge J 
Stolnitz, a cautious demographer, "th* 1 most sweeping and IhM- 
documented his lorica l trend of m odem Hr™w " Wha t should be ad ded 
to this conclusion is thr need to improve the living conditions of 
people who make this transition—generally, an improvement brought 
about by the labor movement and socially concerned educators, 
s,m i 1 a ria ns, heal (h workers, md ra dica E orga m/a lions. I f deinogra phic 
transition. h,i.H not occurred in the Third World (as a population- 
bomber like David Brower has suggested), it ii largely because 
semifeudal elites, military satraps, and .1 pernicious domes!it 
bourgeoisie have harshly repressed movements for social change. h is 
evidence of the incredible myopia and intellectual crudity of deep 
ecology, ecomy sties, and ecotheistic acolytes that the notion of 
demographic transition has recently been written off as inoperative, 
with no attempt to account for the festering shantytowns that sur¬ 
round some of the largest r l"hird World citii".. 
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Will Ecology Become a Cruel Discipline? 

Divested of its. social core, ecology can easily become a cruel 
discipline, Neo-Malthusians—contemporary no less than earlier ones 
—of ten exhibited a meanness of spirit that completely fits Into the ''me 
too" Y Ltppieatmosphere of the eighties. Consider the fallowing passages 
from William Vogt's The Rmd to Sur rural, ih< h work of an eminent 
biologist thal was published a generation ago. Anticipating more 
recent prescriptions, he avowed, "Large scale bacterial warfare would 
be an eff ecfive, i f d ras t i.c, means of b rin ging back the ea r (h '& forests a nd 
grasslands." And in a more thumping passage well an into the book, 
he adds that the hood and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations "should not ship food to keep alive ten million Indians and 
Chinese this year, so that fifty million may die five yearn hence" — a 
gothic "generosity" that recurs throughout the Malthusian literature 
of the eighties 

These recipes essentially faded away as social unrest in the Third 
World itself surged up and rendered them untenable in the Cold War's 
demands for new political alignments abroad. The year 1%8, however, 
was not only a climactic one in radical politics but an initiating one in 
reactionary politics. In that year, perhaps one of the earliest 
manifestations of the move to (he right was (ho publication and 
staggering popularity of Paul R. Ehrlich’s T?tc Fuj-ufation Bomb. which 
ran through thirteen printings in only two years and gave birth to an 
army of population bombers. 

l or deep ecologists like George bes&soni and Bill Devail to praise 
Ehrlich as a "radical ecologist'' verges on black humor. The book still 
tea ds 1 i ke a hu r r ic,i ne on the 1 oose, a madden i ng blowmit of spleen j nd 
v enom. F rom a shetch of hu man misery' in Delh i. in w bich "people " (the 
word is used sneering!y to open almost every sentence on (he First page) 
are seen as "visiting, arguing, and screaming/ as ''thrusting their hands 
through the taxi windows, begging . . . defecating and urinating/ 
Ehrlich and family seem to swoon with disgust over "people, people, 
people, people, people." We have a sense — one by no means felt by 
most of the book's American readers — that we have entered another 
world from Ehrlich's sublime campus at Stanford University. Thus it 
was, Ehrlich tells us, that became to know "the/ref of overpopulation/ 
in sum, attained the sense of disgust that pervades the entire work. 

Thereafter, our "radical ecologist" runs riot, with his misanthropy. 
]'he Third World is depersonalized into computer-age abbreviations 
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like "tiDCs" (underdeveloped countries), medical advances *re de¬ 
scribed as Conns of"death control'; and pollution problems "all eon 
be ii.iLi'd tatm. ttranyptvplc - (Ehrlich's emphasis). Terrifying scenarios 
engage in A bode t w i th each other tho [ is strange! y 1 ackingm not] tea bie 
references to capitalism or to the impact of an ever^expanding grow- 
or-die market economy Apart from the usual demand for increased 
tax bus Jests on those who breed'' excessively, contraception, and 
educational work on family planning;, a centerpiece of the book is 
Ehrlich iif[r.,iEui for ,t "poiv'cfful governmental agent v Accord' 
ingly: "A federal Department of Population and Environment (OPE) 
should be set up with the power to lake whulcivr ffepj: are necessary to 
establish a reasonable population size-- in the L'nited States and to put 
an end to the steady deterioration of our environment." (The book 
enjoyed a great v ug uv, incidents Lly, during; (he Nlie n ad minis fra ti pn 1 
Lest we waver mour resolve, Ehrlkh reminds us "Theptf/Kerncn against 
environmental deterioration must be the po^vrfui Department of 
Population and Environmvnt mentioned above" (my emphasis in 
both quotations) Happily for the ''business community," Ehrlich 
quotes one 1 j.Spengler to the effect that 'It is high time, therefore, ihni 
business cease looking upon (lie stork as .i bird of good omen." 

The Population ttvmb climaxes in a favorable description of what is 
now known as "the ethics of triage." Drawn from warfare, "the idea 
briefly is this: When casualties crowd a dressing station to the point 
where alt cannot he cored for by the limited medical staff, some 
decisions must be made on who will be treated. For this purpose the 
triage system of classification was developed- AlHmroming casual ites 
are placed in one of three classes, In the first class .ire those who will 
die regardless ui treatment, lit the second are those who will survive 
regardless oi treatment. The third contains those who can be Saved only 
i f they si re gi ven pn un p t treatmen t. " The p resti m plion, here, is iha t th c 
medical st.iff is "limited" and the diagnosis of a person is free of 
political considerations like the country's alignment in the Cold War. 

A m ong nen- \la I th usi a ns, hard ly any atte mp t is mad e to thi nk ou 1 
p remises, i itdeed, to ask wha t fallows from A gi ven state men t If a LI li fe 
tor have the same intrinsic worth" as deep Geologists contend, can 
we impart lo malarial mosquitoes or tsetse flu's the same "right" to 
exist than wv accord to whales and g ritriy bears? Can a bacteri um (hat 
could threaten to exterminate chtmpan?ees be left lo do so because it 
loo has intrinsic Worth" and, perhaps, because human beings who 
can control a lethal disease of chimps should not "interfere" with the 
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mystic-ii wor kings pf iwh4£iiitbU(u(fe valid ' 

inl^rfcrencp by Kurban beings in iutUr^ ami what is invalid? T» ^pfuj 
extent can conscious, rational, ant: moral human intervention in nature 
be senously regarded as "unnatural,/' e^peciall v if one considers ’he 
Vast evolution of life toward greatersubjectivityacid ultimately human 
in I eile l tual i ly 7 To ft 1 JmJ e\!e nl ta n hu mani ty iLsei l be vi t - wed si m pi v a s 
■ >■ i ig lespecics r v- !n. :t ^xi ai 1 tie is riddled L■. liierarchy and d om:: ia !iun r 
gender biases, class exploitation, and ethnic discrimination? 


Demography and Society 

The importance of viewing demography in social terms is all the 
more apparent when ive ask: would the grow-or-die economy of 
capital ism Lease to plunder theplartel if the world's population we re 
rudainii to a tenth of its present numbers? Would lumber companies,, 
mining concerns nil car lei s, and agribusiness render redwood anil 
Douglas fir forests safer for grizzly bears If—given capitalism's need 
to accumulate and produce for their own sake— California's popula¬ 
tion were reduced io one million people? 

J he answer to these quest ions is a categorical eto Vast bson herds 
wert exterminated on the western plains long before Ibe plains Were 
settled by farmers or used extensively by ranchers—indeed, when the 
American population barely exceedL'd some sixty million people. 
I'hese great herds were not crowded out by human settlements, let 
alone by excessive population We have yet to determine what 
constitutes the "car tying capacity" of the planet for even larger human 
po pu L j do ns f just as w« .a c k an y c erta i nt vy give n the presen t preda to ry 
economy, about what consututes a strictly numerical balance between 
reduced human numbers and j given ecolugkuE area. All the statistics 
: ha s a re projected by d emograph e rs r tod ay, a re h eavily cond i t toned by 
various values that remain unexplored, such as the desire of some 
people for pristine ■"wilderness/' or even mere open land r a pastoral 
concept of nature, and a love of cultivated land. Indeed, human taste 
has varied so widely over the centuries with respect to what constitutes 
"nature" that we may well ask whether if is ever "natural" to exclude 
the h oman spec ies a d is t in ct p mod net of tt a tur al evol u I ion — From 
our conceptions of the reitural world, including from so<ailed 
"pristine" wilderness areas. 

This much seems reasonably clear a wilderness" that has to be 
protected from human intervention is already a producl of human 
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intervention. It is no mure "wild" if it lias to be guarded than an 
aboriginal culture is truly authentic if it has to be shielded from the 
impacts of "civitiation ' We have long since left the remote world 
when purely biological factors determined evolution and the destiny 
of most species on the planet. Until these problematic areas that 
influence modern thinking on demographics are clarified and their 
social imp locations — i ndeed, underpi wrings—a re fu Sly explored, the 
neo-MaiLhuiians are operating in a theoretical vacuum and tilling u 
with extremely perilous ideas, Indeed it is a short step from writing 
anti'Semitic letters to Jewish furriers in (he mi me of "animal rights" to 
scrawling swastikas on Jewish temples and synagogues. 

Ecomysties, ecotheists, and deep ecoJog is ts create a very troub I in g 
situation when they introduce completely arbitrary factors into dis¬ 
cussions on demographics, "Gaia' becomes whatever one chooses to 
make of "Her'"; demonic avenger or a loving mother; a homeostatic 
mechanism nr a mystical spirit; a personified deity or a pantheistic 
principle. In all of these- roles, ,,, 'She' , ' can easily be used lo advance a 
misanthropic message of human self-hatred or worse, a hatred of 
specific ethnic groups and cultures — with consequences that cannot 
be foreseen even by "Her'' most loving, well-meaning, and pacific 
acolytes. It is tlris utterly arfu'lrary feature of ecomystical and ecothelstir 
thinking, often divested of all social content, that makes most "new 
pa ra di gm " discussions of the pop ula lion issue nut on ly very tro U bling 
but potentialty very sinister. 


Green flfrspw rim is a social ecology bulletin published by the Social Ecology 
Project on a monthly basis whenever possible, hot a subscription to ten 
issues, pleas* send $10 00 to F.O. Box lit, Burlington, VT 05f0£, 'The 
Population Myth” first appeared in Green Propretii’es in 
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SuClOBlOLOGl UK SOCIAL ECOLOGY 


I 


The interface between nature and society has been 4. haunting 
philosophical, ethical, and cultural problem for thousands or" years. 
Indeed, that it constitutes the stuff from which naive myths and 
thoughtful moral credos have been formed for ages is a fact We are 
seldom permitted to forget. If only in a fashion that is patronizing so 
presumably less- 'sopliisLicated' cultures. After all, were not the¬ 
ca rliestreligiofis"m ere'" na ture relag ions a nd the earliest philosciph it 
"mere'' nature philosophies? As far hack as we can search into 
humanity's rich reservoir of intuitions and rational formulas, our 
relationship to nature — indeed, humanity's place in nature — has 
been a central theme of ideas and sensibility. To seek an objective 
grounding for reason and ethics that is more than crudely instrumen¬ 
tal and subjectively relativistic has been the alluring goal of human 
thought fur an incalculable period of time. 

It was only with the opening of the Christian era and. centuries 
later, with the birth of its wayward child, the Renaissance, that the; 
haunting Interface was slowly edged out of the realm of human 
speculation. Christianity's intensely anti-naturalistic bias essentially 
replaced an earlier, richly formed idea of nature with a colorless 
Supernature as ruthlessly as the late Renaissance' philosophers and 
scientists (notably, Descartes and Galileo) were <n replace organic 
stra trgirs o f knowled ge w i lh harshly mocha nistic ones—an nimbil ical 
cord between the cathedral and the laboratory that Bacon was 1o 
sanctify in his utop ian House of Saloman. The results of these ideologic^ 1 
chan ges were more f atefu 1 than thei r crea tors real tzed. Hum an 1 houghl 
was completely deflected from a rational inquiry into the neJaluuuliip 
of society to nature — one free of the religious and philosophical 
archaisms of the past — into a narrowly instrumental meanMnd 
rationalism- A distinctly philosophical credo was established in the 
name of the new science thai was no less metaphysical in its presup¬ 
positions than the archaic metaphysics of classical thought: a vision of 
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nature "mute," "blind ' and intelligible only in mathematical 
terms; ,i vision of natural history as strictly fortuitous, and perhaps 
most dedsjvidy,. an ethicnl strategy that w,ixground^ not in objectiv¬ 
ity and .i search for thr inherent self-organizing attributes that impart 
meaning to nature and society'but in "effectiveness ' and in a logical 
calculus of efficiency' that could be justified only in terms of success"' 
and personal proclivities I ronically, the Renaissance vision of Society's 
j u turftfre vvi th natu re had ri o t removed maridity as su ch i rom E he issue; 
il had replaced a corn toil ted Vision of right and wrong with .in essen¬ 
tially unwmtniiicd one. tn its scfeniktk "value-free" but instrumental 
approach to society, it had in fact provided a means-end rationalism 
that could as easily justify Fascism as it could socialism — -tod sadly 
enough, a uniquely vulgar interpretation of "anarchism" th.i t tends to 
erupt from time to time like a fetid ulcer in the Anglo-American 
cultoiv region.* Granted that medieval tetaology with its rigid mythos 
L>f an inexorable "final cause" had permeated speculative thought 
with the autocracy of a preordained fL-ti guilts destiny; 
mechanism, in turn, lifted the burden of "Final cause "only U> replace 
i E with a n equal! y rip d my t ho# of "of lie i en 1 c auso" wi th i ts l i ny i elding 
determinism and its autocracy of reduc Monism. In neither esse was 
freedom served and. domination, banished Rather, the same commit- 
rneni to a metaphysics of unswerving determinism was reinforced 
over mute organic concept of the world lhal gave it meaning without 
the all-presiding presence of a deity or a mnehine- 

The$* general remarks are not made idly. They are indispensable 
tor understanding two conflicting interpretatimu of ihe interface 
between nature and society: soriobjotogy and social ecology. The 
historic crisis in reason, science, and el hies which has reached such 
acuity in recent years — with Renaissance mechanism's underlying 
tenets of instrumental rationalism, of quantification as the " language" 
of science, and of physics as ils paradigm ' — feeds into a more 


* ( onsidtT, fnre*ampk’, .in orl. do indcfonHi’ tiJ contemporary suokjblolugy in 
■a reOL'Clt ic-iue nf I? re j\Wffl .'1 m'rka n A HOKhitt (in ■(! .nuctt Strike I which d i Vi Li with 
nature as "blind... rnraninjjli.'ss.. muEs^aiidtlvidike, andrehabrliLitL^.ilMfw 
V U lg .1 ruus lj 3 mechanical materialism a la M v 11 rn ■ or MoLescht>H I quote from 
nun:n ry bul With a deep concern that this kind of intelicclual primitivism 
nuy Find its place as "material islk^ ur r, jni: ili*hjilogical ,r in anarchist ideas. 
We? have as much tofeor Irtirna knvejerk form of sclent ism and behaviorism, 
nut to cp-.ik of pociobiotogy, me we have from il neology and mysticism. 
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compelling material the unprecedented ecological JeteiiDi.j 

tion that threatens the very integrity of complex life-forms, including 
huma oi t y, None of the eri tics of i nstru mentali am . cjuan tifica lion, and 
reductionist, from tfie phenomenologist* to Hie critical theorists of 
the Frankfurt School, could have anticipated that nature itself would 
raise problems that once seemed confined to the ideological and social 
tealins The massive disequilibrium between humanity and nature 
created by a terrifying exploitative society has thus created the need 
for A new agenda with root* in an admittedly very old tradition We 
are once again fared w r ith the problem of how society emerged from 
n.i tn re, theco n 1 1n 11 ttje? h nd discOntirtunties that existlie!w w \ he two, 
the development of a sensibility and of social relations that accord 
With these distinctions (including reason and science as well as 
alternative communities and technics), and finally, an ethics that is 
grounded as much in nature as it is in human rationality. !n abort, the 
old ghosts, seemingly dispelled by the Cartesian and Galilean trndi* 
lion, have come bark to haunt us — not,, let me emphasize, for want of 
ihe obscurantist ideological needs that many archaic religions and 
philosophical systems were meant to satisfy, but for want of a new 
perspective on humanity and nature that can resolve the ecological 
crisis of our tunes. 

It is against tliis much larger background of ideas and problems 
that sod obiology's suddc n e mergence a nd u tterly reac t iona ry cor i ton t 
should he evaluated The idea that society has roots in nature is not 
new, lent ii the nineteenth century, the term "natural philosophy" Was 
used as a synonym for the term "science ." Hegel's recovery of Aristo- 
tell an physics and biology from the theological trappings of the 
medieval Schoolmen (all his own prejudices and idealistic nonsense 
aside) exercised an enormous influence m the academic world as a 
quntiiaiivc baits for the quantitative sciences. Nor ran wp ignore the 
influence "dialectical materialism" has exorcised even if only as a 
source of ‘‘harp intellectual contention, Lssues like "teleology" and 
"purposiveness" in nature, however simplishcaJly defined, dreven- 
i j r i I concerns of modern systems theory and neo-posiii visile philosLV 
phies of science, not simply of Teilhard do Chardin's quasi-theologicnl 
ruminations on orthogenesis 

Sodobiology has oozed into iKi^ major mtellechial CTevices of 
our times like some ideological pus from a suppurating ulcer It is 
evidence not of a cure to the problems that have emerged but of the 
disease ibelf, It would be a serious error to view soaobiology merely 
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tupjftor j persisting endeavor to relate attributes of the organic world 
to 1 he social or to exploit the b uj logi ea I roots of soae ty in term.}. qf their 
v onti m j 11 ir*! and Jims mti nui t i es This pr< i jet 1 1 s thousands OH y im rs old 
ind has had a highly diversified life of ti> nwn [l extends back lo (he 
piV'^ooratics and has acquired its mosl conventional form in a men- 
IkTR^onian vitalism and in systems theory Soeiobiologv, a* the term 
is currently used, is a very specific creature in its own righi More 
precisely, it is not a discipline; it is a movement, no less offensive in its 
crudities than social-Darwinism. Considered as a movement. 
vtH'HibioIo^y's manifesto can largely be regarded as L O Wilson's 
Sxiobiology: TCrr NtrtP Synthesis. Its specsficily as a "Mew Synthesis" 
cannot be ignored The work of Wilson and his collaborators, some nf 
whose views approximate pure fascism, must be singled out as a treir 
attempt to deal with the interface between biology and society, 
indeed, to gh r e ii the halo of a scientific authority that defies mere 
theorizing and speculation. We are no longer dealing, here, with the 
Ionian philosophers, Parmenides' and HerakJitos' 'Dike," Plato* 
OfitriurgAs, Aristotle's lour do force in the Physics and ihe s nula naf wra, 
[Vinokritoy Fpikunis, the Sdoics, or, for that matter, with Bruno, 
Kepler, Leibnitz, Hegel. Kropotkin, Bergson, and the 1 jk>•■ We are 
talking of a love affair between a new, presumably Very "modern'' and 
"sophisticated" group of largely Anglo-American biologists and 
ethologists on the one hand and genes on the other. The opening 
chapter of WiIson's Sucinljfafo^y ii tilled "The Morality of the Ge no" — 
and it is the book's reductionist and ugly ethos, viewed as a key to 
society and human behavior, thatmusi never be permitted to elude us 
Accolades for Wilson's ‘'civility" and "appropriate sense of hu¬ 
mor™ (to use Ashiey Montagu's flattering characterization) in the face 
of very heated attacks upon his views do not justify an equal degree 
of c i v j I j ty and hum or from h is cri ties. Thi re is noth i ng v e ry ci vi I .ibo ut 
’icvinbictogy and certainly nothing very funny about its conclusions. 
Indu'd, the critical response to Sackibjefu^y has been largely favorable. 
Ihss cordial, often enthusiastic reception has been extended not only 
by membe rs of the scientific community but by a wide range of the 
entire political spectrum from writers for Britain's fascist National 
Front to their counterparts in the happily defunct "AiwchoCornmu- 
nist Federation of North America," 

Wilson, however, docs, not need reborn fascists jihI telf-styled 
anarchists to speak on hi* behalf He is more articulate and coherent 
t hari m any of hL> ferven t su pporiv r* The vi v id ness. of h i s emphas is on 


hierarchy, dcsmmatiun. territoriality, and competition a* 
g<- J optical ly innate to a U li ft- fo rms is so defiantly brash that it has become 
conventional to critically single out these issues, En Wilson's writings, 
verv few of the less savory aspects of animal and human behavior are 
freed a generic pedigree, and w Lththis pedigree theybtwojne biological] v 
me\ 5 table. In fad, adaptive tosurv i val. Such aw k ward tra its as aJ.truism 
3 tid s u eh pa Len t Ey cu I [ u.ra 1 attrLbutes as sy mpai hy emerge as problems, 
not social ly mob v a ted at hie Yemenis, that t he sod obiologist m u& t absorb 
into the "morality of the gene " Enough has boon written on Wilson’s 
image of animal and hiiman behavior to focus, here, nn the more 
substantive issues raised by his and his colleagues’ works. 

Nevertheless, it ts difficult to ignore Wilson's intellectual strategy, 
is slue wd Ly riddled by a sufficient number of second thoughts 
j ml q lj .1E i hen 11ons i o obsc ure tfie i iciousness of i ts thes is- More ca ulio us 
than such rabidly reactionary' acolytes as Richard Dawkins, who™ 
Selfish Ci’tte has been, characterised by so prudent a critic as Mary 
Midgley ns the "work of an uncritical philosophic egoist," Wilson rs 
careful to take note of the "limits or aggression," to poetize over the 
"field of righteousness/' and to acknowledge the "plasticity of [human! 
social organization,, with due deference to "sharing" and "bunding." 
but wherever Wilson seems to relax in-- genetic determinism in the 
realm of culture, he rarely displaces it completely Sw«if?ibipyy unceas¬ 
ingly stakes out limits to non-gene tic autonomy, biological determin¬ 
ism. specifically in its crassest genic form, iff not merely a massive 
emphasis but an all-encompassing gospel. Whatever seems to challenge 
this calling is conveniently removed from, the purview of the book, ft 
becomes non-existent or didactically dismissed when it cannot be 
cajoled by all means — fair or foul — into a genic "paradigm/' 

AsiJ Wilson -I* by no mean* so prudellt as to abandon foul means, 
We shall have rue as ion to sec that his genetics, far from being on the 
cutting edge of genic theories, is in tact rather archaic and shopworn 
Nor is his ethological data free of rather cynical distortion. James C 
King, in his lughiy informative and restrained criticism of sociobiology, 
notes that wedded to Wilson's "single-geneanalysis and genetic deter¬ 
minism i* .. . an emphasis on conflict and violence." Wilson's nature, 
including much of human nature, is ravaged by claw and fang, indeed, 
by a pervasive six’ial'Djn^inism that is denied rhetorically only 10 btf 
smuggled in substantively This high-pitch of conflict and violence if far 
frorn supported by the scientific "objectivity" that is supposed lo render 
the soeiobioLogical synthesis so new, 
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A few examples an.* worth citing. VVilionsu^otSrhmuil/sdata on 
>iIn Iwtkruyhjiii'iit: thal parent-offspring relations aft marked by Cun- 
Aid in weaning kittens from their mother has been justly characterized 
by Kli:>; As "d<*£e lodiitortLon and point* up the predisposition of the 
sociubitilogisl to wc conflict everywhere." As ii hi ms out, Schrtvirl.i* 
account or this relationship is highly complex: it involves an intricate 
aliennation oi Ionic-rung concern between the feline parent and its 
i, M t sprl ng w fi jc h ul t litlli lei y yields a condition of tnterd open cl e n ce ra t her 
than hostiId)' Even more disconcerting i> Wilson's miau-sO of Cj-fk 
Schiller'i data on I he Scrroguti liorp. Adducing ScblicrS work .vs 
evidence, Wilson brashly Contends that lion cubs arr M^mehnvrs killed! 
^nd e,\ji ri durcng territorial disputes' — and there the account of high 
cub mortal*!) permitted to rest Actually Schaller and other 
Aulhonuiive ethologist attribute this high mortality rah - mainly In 
p.irenlnl neglect rather (bin cannibalism AeoHles of sotiobiulogy are 
Hill the more revealing of their biases when the data around .1 particular 
i s-siu ■ i s d is puta h h. ■ A i mod inv ariabty thei f i nt erpreta I i r»ns of ,1 nibiguous 
Facts hi tl ontheside of aggression, violence, infanticide, and conflict The 
more gvry tin- trait, the more Likely it is to invite the purple prose of 
dogma Mi her than Lhe staid LtnguageoJ "scientific objectivity/' 

All of this raises whi.it s* roost crucial m iociobiology's image of 
nature of life as it is fanned, of life-forms intv-racling with each other 
and iheir .ihiotie environment, and ultimately of human nature us it is 
formed biologically ,ir d cu Itura! I y. WiIson’s image of n-itu n\ 1 1 kt: Freud's, 
is unequivocally Hobbesian, a Mtum omnium contra prunes. 
Mvihoiti 'logically, Wilson b- reductionist. What is no less significant, he 
has an epistemology (hat renders his subject matter inherently unruly 
and impervious to evpl.ui.itions that elicit any Iratis? of an Immanent I y 
symbiotic and mutual is tie n.iture. Human untune, however one choose* 
todc*aibc it, is an effect rather than a cause It i? largely the result of the 
c v c P-domi nee ring gen*. Tha t there are imm,i rent, sd F-org.i ru/ing, a n d 
—'yn», let us usclhedttaded word^rrncmzirn^—-as well ^conflicted— 
lendem its. in ivnuru and soortv which Could form the bases of a new 
hi™ H'inl aj ^>i i vi ch to evt *| ul ion ieim in not knte I ha I are e&cn i i a tly a I ion 
in Wilson's sociohiology 

U would be very useful, if space permitted, lo explore Wilson's 
definitions of "society," '“'hierarchy" "dominance," 'aggregation," 
‘lwid r " "cast*," "commurwiL'' "competition/ andltkewordsth.itclearly 
ten e al his orientation toward fcosocial ,evolul kmary, $ocm Jl y si nurtured r 
uul ethii ..I phenomena. What is striking about most of these definitions 
is I hid, w horn I hey ha vi ■ six i ,i 1 i nipli tali ons, Wi hoi i firmly wnl a i ns 1 1 u-irt 
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K unrelenting, often rigid faetyfitui terms Qn tlie othei Kind, where 
ihcir biological implications .llmosl beg for interpretation, ihey nre 
equated with biologically biased s c fjf terms. Whai I am saying is ih.il 
'i'i ilwp s ruthless reduction, or social phenomena to biology in general 
and genetics m particular ^obscurantist by definition in the literal sense 
“ by has definition of key terms that enter into his book E !e renders it 
difficult for anyone bu i the most sophisticated reader louse Ungmige in 
sucha e.,i\ that itc.mreieal thii'^iisconttnmtic^ as well as the commutin'* 
Mfc'wn biology and society Even more irritating, Wilson so crassly 
biases his Language that the dia lectical relations between these continu¬ 
ities a mi d Lsct m t ii ill; t its become elusi vc. The perceptive reader, tn effect, 
is stranded on a sodubiuLogical bland where it is virtually impossible lo 
consume anything but sand and salt. 

This becomes evident when one turns tn Wilson's definition of 
' society A "society" in Sociobickgy is a "group of individuals belong¬ 
ing to the si me species and organized in a cooperative manner " I he 
diagnostic criterion is reciprocal communication of a cooperative nature, 
i'it tend nig beyond mere sexual activ itiea — after which mouthful of 
words, Wilson dispatches the reader to Chapter Two of the book- 

H is vitally necessary, unless one is a mindless acolyte, to know vv hat 
Wilson means "organized" and "cooperative." h«e — two culturally, 
philosophically, and ethically laden terms that have far-reaching 
ini plications un social theory, not to speak of biology, where their 
meanings n.iyy -il ir'fer drastically in tlte same species (suchas baboons) in 
different ecosystems. One finds, m tael, that Chip ter Two in no wav 
clan fie -1 lie n i ea rang o f these h i gh Ey cha rgrtf term s. If anything, W i Ison 
wanders all over the place. We nt> more know what "cooperation" 
means than we know themeaningof "organization.' Wilson's definition* 
are as arbitrary as they are intuitive. We are urged, in tact, 1o define the 
terms "sodetv" and "social" sufficiently "broadly in order to preterit 
ihe exclusion of mam interesting (!) phenomena" — in whose opinion 
and by wh.il criteria Wilson fails to explain 

Accordingly, Wilson i'- now free to opine on any phenomenon that 
■. aptures his fancy — a totally legitimate right if sociobiology is a purely 
speculative theorv bul certainly intellectually outrageous i: il is (as iis 
acolvtes demand) a "science." We are told, for example, that "swarms of 
courting miles" are not "true societies" because Ihey are "often drawn 
together by mutually attractive stimuli, but if they interact in im other 
way it Seems excessive lo refer to them by a term stronger than 
aggregation "By contrast, Wilson declares, bird flocks,u olf packs, and 
locust swarms are "good examples of tr ue elementary societies." So are 
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pa rtmt-of (spring relationshlpe if (hey 'Votiununicate reciprocally 
because ihry have 'often complex and $crvv multiple functions." Indeed 
"In many groups of organisms, from the social insects to (he primates,, 
the m ost n d v a need sod el U*s appea r to ha vi■ evolved f ro m l a mi ly unil s. w 
VVe must pause, hem, to examine this fascinating muddle of ideas 
and categories. If society is to be so broad I y defined that it includes bird 
flocks and kcust swarms but not smarms of courting nviks, by what 
solid cnltvia other than Wilson's cavalier use of the won! "excessive" 
are the former distinguished from the latter? All liner flocks and 
swarms arc united by some kind of "a(tractivestimuli"; they perform 
.some kind of "function'’ and in the "broadest sense" are apparently 
"cooperating" to fulfill that "function." Taken at face value, Wilson hits 
assigned I he notion of internal organisation — that 15, some vague idea 
of "group behavior*" — as his criterion for distinguishing a "society" 
from a men- "aggregation." But the 5 warming of courting males, or fur 
that ms Her, I he w i nterccngregation of ra (! I (snakes an d lady b i rd beetles 
(which Wilson also consigns to the status of "aggregations") are forms 
of "group behavior" in themselves. The fact is that Wilson's criteria in 
distinguishing "society" from "aggregation" an* matters of degree 
rather than of kind. Courting males, wintering rattlesnakes and lady¬ 
bird beetle* arc not $uffiarn i!y "organlied" and do not sufficiently 
cooperate" for Wilson's tastes, to qualify in his sovereign opinion as 
"true societies"; hence by no standa rds other than hi? pe rson al judgmen ( 
are they reduced to "aggregations" 

I have emphasized Wilson's biases primarily to argue several key 
points. Minimally, with bias as its criterion, sociobiology holds no 
promise of becoming evm a reasonably precise science. In fact, it rates 
very badly as a "new synthesis." Indeed, its claim.becomes all ihe mom 
arrogant because it professes to have achieved an "objectivity'* that is 
ostensibly lacking In the "metaphysical" orientations il explicitJy op¬ 
poses. Actually, one encounters arbitrary judgments everywhere 
throughout thesodobiologiral Literature and the writings of Wilson's 
ethologies In Liles, Butwh.it is more important —arid often less apparent 
— is that Wilson is seeking something th.it he never fully finds in the 
animal world: society conceived as an Wftituticnalized system of rela¬ 
tionships — that is to say, ihe conscious fabrication of associative 
behavior Animals may form loosely ur tightly aggregated communities, 
but differences in dsgwr of aggregation do ttoi determine whether thev 
■ire soaetifs. They mere ly del ermine how stable these aggregations are 
as Communities and the range of functions they perform 
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The need to distinguish society, j uniquely human attribute, from 
community, a ge nor .illy organic attribute (which, as we shall sec, can 
even apply to the organization of a single cell), is by nq means academic, 
Indeed, the tendency lo confuse the two — an error that is easily made 
because every society is necessarily also a community — mars the work 
of such widely disparate thinkers as Marx, Darwin, Kropotkin, and, of 
course, Wilson, We: can ill afford Litis confusion without yielding the 
most disconcerting results. A community organized at various icvelsof 
aggregation by chemical stimuli, by hormonal and neural relations, by 
reproductive functions (mammalian mating rarely occurs without 
ex trasexual or"reciprocal communicat ton"), by teaming specific adap live 
functions, and finally, by filialj symbolic, economic, and consciously 
coopera L i ve activ tiles {whether t hey be ritually, my tltically, or rationally 
expressed) — ail of these are patently not coequal in form or content. To 
place a beehive, whose basic function is reproductive, and a town, 
whose basic function is cultural, under a common rubric, and then lo 
merely distinguish them by their "degree" of complexity is not simply 
intellectually fatuous but ideologically insidious. Even I lie "‘socializing 
tendency" Kropotkin imputes to nature can be obfuscalory if it fails to 
recogni r.G til a C institutions are never strictly O r even primaril y "'natural," 
however much they seem in parallel fairly complex animal interactions 
However prevalent mutual aid may be among nonhuman organisms, 
socui cooperation presupposes will and Intentional ity, which is only 
dimly present in the animal world. Hy tire same token, the wi dely touted 
division of labor'' wluch is falsely Imputed to ail kinds, of animal 
communities,, particularly (he "social insects," is an Fcurrfjrrric fact — a 
specifically human one — not a variegated constellation of complemen¬ 
tary functions and activities. 

To ignore these distinctions is to mvite considerable ideological 
mischief. Like the notions that nature is "cruel" or "kind," '‘stingy" or 
‘'generous/' "harsh" or "gentle/' we read back into levels of organic 
development behavioral criteria that have vet to be consolidated by 
human thought. Potentiality is not actuality, any more than tendency is 
the fruition of the possibilities it may yield. Society may be latent in 
na t u re, b ut it only comes into its tru th as H t rue societies" (to use Wilson's 
jargon) through the cultural, economic, symbolic, and subjective inter¬ 
action of organisms — and, lei me emphasize, not by the mere presence 
of one or (wo of those Lr ai ts but by the p resencc of ah of th^m, woven into 
a common mosaic that is visibly and permanently organized. Social 
institutions may be rooted in consanguinity or in civil relations; they 
may be agrarian, with nch natural overtones, or urban, with strongly 
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political ones — but in essence ch.t*> ,Lre human btit'Aiise they arc 
fabricated by difp.irate attributes. minimally conscious, communica¬ 
tive, and cooperatively economic ones. Eioes and wasps are dendedIv 
not "social" because their inodes of organization, however elaborate 
and ini riciiStr, are massively predetermined by genelk codes That is to 
say, they are rigidly fixed along uncrtMfive, undevelopmenial, And 
largely biochemira Mines.That they actually form the genic’ "paradigm 
for Wilson's concept of sociality' is ore of the most sinister feature of 
sociobkilogy. Largely reproductive in function, the "social insects* 
represent the antithesis of any concept of evolution asuntrammeled. and 
emergent: liny l> pen no (rcsli i v ereat jv e path w ays in orgatuc develop- 
ment but rather only an uns wen ing fixity .ind Aetf-repl teat ion that from 
any innovative viewpoint reprv-svnt a blind evolutionary a I lev. 

In fact, a genetic strategy that make* lhe behavior of the "social 
insects" comprehensible Actually renders human society incomprehen¬ 
sible. 5u<a lied primate '"hierarchies" (a completely libelous term) yield 
strictly indivittua} "dominimre-subniission'' relationships (another 
libelous term) on the basis of Lirgrh physical attributes — notably, 
strength. liuruKtnai fortitude, and possibly even intelligence, although 
the visible distinctions between a "smart' ape and a '■'dumb" one are 
barely noticeable ina primate community Ir is quixotic ethologists like 
JaneGoodflll-Lawick, rather than the apes themselves, who make these 
uniquely anthropomorphic distinctions- The myth of an intragroup 
’hierarchy" dissolves completely onre we recognize that an "alpha" 
male chimpanzee is an individual creature, not an institution. His 
"dominant status" (whatever these words really mean) lives or dies with 
the fortunes or the ape., nut with the fortunes of the Rfuup Hence, 
"■hierarchy" In the most “caste-like" apedoms Of monkey do ms more 
closely resembles the links in j chain than layered and consciously 
empowered comm u n: ty structure? 

This difference is a mmal one A weak, enfeebled, unnerved, and 
sick ape is I m rd ly li kel y to become a n fr ai ph . 1 " mate, mu cl M v ss reta in thi 3 
highly ephemeral "status " tty contrast, the most physically and men¬ 
tally pathological human rulers have excreted authority with devastat¬ 
ing effect In the course of history and altered Its destiny profoundly. The 
cry "The King t* Dead* long live the King! " tKphfSSt? a power of 
hierarchical iirStfhrtKwis over persons timt is completely reversed in so- 
called "animal hierarchic*," where the absence of institutions is pre¬ 
cisely the only Intelligible way of talking about "alpha males" or "queen 
bees." SJodobiologv, with it* definitional reductiemism, totally dissolve* 
these cr ueuil J white t ions .ME ie race h\," to IV Ll^on. ts a “system 0 f lw r o or 
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mom level* of units, the higher level controlling at least to some extern 
the activities oi the lower levels in order to integrate the group as a 
whole. "One is tempted to observe that this "integrative" function most 
be hot news to an ape or a termite, hi any ease, the terms "System," 
levels/' "'units.' and "controlling" — so widely disparate throughout 
ihc animal world — are precisely the concepts and categories that Wilson 
is obliged to explain if the notion of ''animal hierarchy" is to h^ve 
meaning. These explanations are all the mom necessary because "castes" 
of ‘worker bees' (another group of juicy terms) are m no way compa¬ 
rable to "alpha males" among primates- Wilson's last-ai id-loose inter¬ 
changing of "levels" and "units" allows Mm to recklessly pirouetle 
around every pari of animal ethology, from beehives to baboon troop*.. 
The genetic origins of beehive differentiation are blissfully transferred 
to less instinct-governed primate groups and then, almost joyously, to 
strictly contrived human social and political institutions. 

From a definitional viewpoint, Wilson's terms and categories al¬ 
most consistently beg ibe questions they arc required to answer, A 
"caste" is "any set of individuals., . that performs specialized labor in 
a cotonyv" One is impelled to ask what "labor" means to Wilson in, say, 
a beehive, a wolf pack, a baboon hoop., and a Detroit automobile factory. 
Canal! of these "levels" of associations bo flippantly subsumed under 
■'tabor" ? And is "spcciali zation" evidence of a "caste/' a "profession," a 
"discipline," a "proclivity," a ''calling," each guided by genetic, 
instinctive, psychological, economic, or creative .hqu revs? Or, after all, as 
Wilson would have it, areal! of them reducible to the mere expression 
of "selfish genes" and an anthropomorphic myth of genic "morality"? 

If one goes through mo-si of Wilson's remaining socially charged 
definitions, sociobiology's landscape becomes increasingly depressing. 
Most seriously, Witsiin's genic limits and biased definitions deny both 
nature and society's fecundity at best — or else dissolve them into the 
crassest form of social reactionism at worst. Wilson's genic "limits" so 
human behavior are not ideologically equivocal, as even some of his 
critics tend to believe They are socially and politically reactionary. In On 
Hu min iVa# a re, W i Isoj i c loses his 1 rac t wi th lyrical fu t u ri * tic specu latiOnS 
ihaL arc inherently hostile (o any emancipatory conception of human 
freedom- We learn that a* aoeiobiology "enlarges" our knowledge of 
human nature, that we can erect our values on a more "objective basis," 
notably, a genetic one in which our "set of trajectories" or expectations, 
far from enlarging, "will narrow still more," Accordingly, Wilson, after 
having immersed us in a claw-and-fang social-Darwinism, in the very 
act of denying it rhetorically, opines that 'Vo already know,to take two 
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L *|:remc examples, that the worlds ot Wiltiun GraliAin Summer, the 
absolute Social Darwinist, and Mikhnit Bakunin, lhe anarchist are 
biologically impossible, A* the social sdpnces mature into predictive 
disciplines, the permissible trajectories will not only diminish in num¬ 
ber but our descendants will be a bio to sight farther along tbem. JJ 

These remarks, wlitch essentially foreclose any creative soda] tie*- 
ibility beyond the specicu?, limits of a chromosome, .ire evidence of 
totalitarian gait, They constitute .1 dogma of total surrender to Sinda! 
conditions as they are—social conditions, I would add, that are closer 
to social Darwinism today than in almost any penod in humanity's 
bloody history. It ls easy and rather superficial to criticise Wilson for hi* 
attempts to validate hierarchy, aggression, war,social domination,, and 
conflict on biological grounds. These notions have been the flotsam - 
.1 nd-jetsa m of sociology for decades, Whsil rend e:s Wj Ison's sociobiolagy 
panicuk ri y minister is that i t profit utesthr Hegelian notion (as vutgari2ed 
by Engels) that "freedom i±- the recognition of netes; ,ty" into a genic 
closure of all natural and w)Ci<t3 creativity. Wilson's "morality of the 
gt-ru?" is not only "selfish" hLit suffocatingly rigid; it not only impedes 
action with the autocracy of a genic tyrant, but clos<> the door 10 any 
action that is not hictfhem iral I y defined by its own configuration When 
freedom is nothing more than the recognition of necessity, when our 
expectations "narrow" as we discover the gene's tyranny over the 
greater totality of life, we are obliged to make the best of what we know 
we cannot do. The pu^M'k becomes an optrssion of the impossible, just as 
Wilson's notion of reason is interpreted as a mere "epiphvnomenon ' of 
neurology. 

If sociobioJogy has anything to offer, ir is a very harsh conclusion; 
when knowledge becomes dogma (and few movements are more dog¬ 
matic than sociobiology), freed om is ultimately denied. In Wilson's, case, 
the freedom Lha t is denied is nut Summer's "absolute soc i abDarwinism'' — 
lor Summer's premises are built into soeiobioiogy bv definition, even L is 
they are passingly rejected tevtually— but precisely the "trireme" which 
Wilson single* out from all others; the anarchism of a Mikhail Bakunin 
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Our discuss ion of the reactionary content of sociob lology should not 
be permitted to conceal the problem it seeks to resolve- Biology, 
particularly in ala. relationship tosodety and ethics, has begun to acquire 
enormous, indeed highly controversial, importance. A tier a generation 
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in which theae iwo logics hj^L- been ruthlessly dis^ociAted from one 
.mother by Academies, the is&ut r of objrttit-^ ethica I cr itc-rin and society's 
interface with nature —an issue forced upon us by ecology — ha* nude 
tho need fora new continuum between them an Lin|vntive of pTS^riint' 
(twtif importanfi'. Our "place in nature/ 1 to use Max Scheler's phrase, is 
no longer to be evoked in wistfully romantic verbiage. It has become a 
philosophical challoiigt to overcome the dualism we inherited from 
LVsi artes and especially from Kanl, the soda] scientism we inhented 
from Hobbes, the moral relativism inherited from Hume, and the 
notion of a "blind/ "mule'' mechanical nature we inherited from 
GaSsleo. 

IragLcally. the iieed for meeting the:*.- challenges and resolving 
the in is not forced by iociobiology alone, with iti- simplistic crudities 
Like nil sweeping issues of any historical period., the relationship uf 
hocic ty and ethics to nature lias been burdened bv serious ideological 
tensions which KaW one-sidedly warped almost every intellectual 
contestant Genic reductioni^m, in fact, is merely the coarsest weed in * 
larger bouquet whose constituents are only slightly crude ih*\n 
sociobiology, it is unfortunate to note that a gifted evolutionary theorist 
like Stephen Jay Gould, for examples has reacted so sharply to the recent 
popularity of creationist threricsof life that he denies any moral content 
lo natural history The temptation to react against one extreme, not a bly 
reborn Christianity, by evoking an equally questionable extreme like a 
mochanisbe Darwinism, does jkj service to theories of biological evolution 

Mechanistic theories Ol evolution areas rooted in Speculative prv 
judgmenls as creationism. Lh Lhe Mitk 1 token, the shared failure of 
divine creationism and mechanistic evolutionism to resolve the moral 
and ecological problems created by our historic cleavage from nature 
has rm t been e I i mi n u tc d by i nf using system s t h rory wi Eh a so verei gn . a 13 - 
encompassing importance - - or worse, by surrounding it with a mystical 
halo borrotved from archaic, often quietishc Asian religious systems, 

I tic- X alEfomsa School m M\>li£s/ r l£ I may Isr permitted to so l.ilvl 
writers like Friljof Capra, Erich Janlsch and fur the hovering ghost of 
Gregory Bateson, redolent of a systems theory as urtspirihul and 
reductionist as the very mechanism it purports io oppose. 1 he lavish 
quotations from Taokrt and Buddhist literature do not alter the fact that 
systems theory is as mechanistic as the Newtonian image of t|u- world 
as a dock. Feedback loops—wheth«r negative or(in the case of Manfred 
Eigen and Ilya Prigoginc) positive - - are ultimately rooted in the mas- 
energy causalities and mathematical formulations that nourished 
Cartesian ■Newtonian mechanisms. We should not permit our newly 


,k\i i red aversion to a fin.\ins-riKi {or "imvar") rahoiutesin to cloak the 
lACt lhal the ‘Virailisr" rationalism of the California Mystics has >iiUpJv 
replaced the clock wilh thf radar so* and I he library wi(h magnetic (apes 
spaceship barlh'" is still a spaceship, not a fecund, living planet [hot 
nourishes life. 

Ultimately, 1 1 is not i nosci Ha lory movements of feed back loops or an 
iIf digested notion of form, "itnentatkm" and "oneness'' Lh.it a new 
ecological monism will hi - formulaU 1 The recovery of the notion of 
■'directiveness.*' which systems theory lias brought lo the foreground of 
natural and. social evolution, is an advance of considerable importance 
I he na t ura I wor Ed. in tliis 3 ight. can no longer be seen a s "mu te," nor can 
life and mind bo viewed as the accidental epiphenomena of blind'' 
cosmic forces, " Nature," to use a highly abstract term, is fecund, not 
passive, and it consists of more than energy .ind mass fLiter traditional 
,r matter P ' and "motion" mystique that oo hestrated Ihc crude materialism 
of (he East omtury). By thesame token, Teilhard deChardtn'fr "nonsphem" 
is in odern Neoplatonism w n t large, and, i f Hoist "Orti mess" tha L ran ders 
"Cod" as (lie "mind of the universe" (Jantsch) regresses to a religious 
archaism — and dualism tfut classical Hellenic philosophy called 
fpgWJ. 

Ludwig von Bertalanffy, who may well enjoy ihe distinction of 
being the most educated of the systems theorists, prudently distin¬ 
guishes the most significant fomns of diroctiveness or ''dynamic teleol¬ 
ogy." Tlwjfe may be the Simple direction of events to their final slate Or 
i purposive dir^ livtness which Bed a Unify associates with Aristotle's 
noi ioj l of "fi n,i 3 c. m me" or 1 eqi i i fin L iJ ily,." I iy w Siirh he me a ns a given final 
state that can he reached in many different ways. Finally, BcrlalanfFy 
c ites a d irectiveness "bused on st mctu re" ia 1 ti ch, can ied beyond h is ow n 
limited examples drawn from feedback mechanisms, suggests a concern 
with Llic nature or the nature of things. More than two millennia ago, 
Pythagoras L-mphariited wore pointedly ihan hi* formalist (as distin¬ 
guished from ana Eytie)h£i»-— I refer hem to systems theorists who ha ve 
no subslanlial knowledge of the classical tradition - that it is as much 
in the nature of substance to direct itself toward form und complexity, 
to develop and grow — and with growth to achieve increasing subjec¬ 
tivity - as it is for matter li> move. Ne ither oscillation a lone nor accident, 
neither rmM alone nor motion, but rattier development and. the setf- 
organualicm of substance (nil theological qualifications aside) consU- 
lute (he innermost propertied of being tha I render a natural history, an 
evolution of reality, possible, Hence a cosmic drama, it could be argued, 
docs L-sisi that is 'directed not by a deity exogenous lo it or by a divine 


'U'clmtul' who fashions ii, rathoF, it would be a sviK.ln'-ectL-d and ^Jf- 
unfcjiiiing 11ramn whose "finality" is as much an inherent properly of 
subsfliiKe ^ is motion. It is not simply by virtue of feedback Lind 
homeostatic mechanism? (the last is a wclbchosen word) that substance 
would unfold self-directive! y, but rather by virtue of that delicious 
Ajistotelian-Hegdian word "potentiality/' I hem Wnrfiw of phenomena, 
that would yield to the world particulars in their wholeness and fullness 
as a rich unity of diversity. E fence, "integration" and "oneness* would 
be reworded to convey the notion of ,i fecund pattern of interdependent 
phenomena, an ecosystem wbosr: development comes from Us unique¬ 
ness, not its homeostatic oscillations alone. 

We would thus live in a world that is not lacking in meaning 
Perhaps more significantly, such meaning as it had would be Liberating 
in the sense dull it would impart to human goals. a purposiveness that 
brings a highly self‘reflective nature — mentality itself — into the 
cosmos, freed from the confines of a purely privati-Stic and epistemolngi- 
caE approach to ethics. We might say with Hans Jonas lhat this "‘Ontol¬ 
ogy as the ground of ethics was the original tenet of philosophy. Their 
divorce, which is the divorce oi the 'objective' and 'subjective' realms, is 
the modem destiny. Their reunioncan be effected, if ll( ail, only from the 
'objective' end. that is jo say, through a revision of the idea of nature. 
And it is 'becoming' rather than "abiding' nature that would hold out 
any such promise. From the immanent direction of its total evolution 
there couJd be elicited a destination of man by whose terms the person, 
in the act or fulfilling himself, would at Lhe same lime realize a concern 
of universal substance. I fence would result .1 principle of ethics which 
I*, ultimately grounded neither iii the autonomy of the Self nor ill the 
needso f the community, but in an objective assignment by the nature of 
thing?.'" 

What is most fascinating, however, is that '"Nature" (itwifflpJwriijifJy 
speaking} is writing its own nature philosophy and ethics — not the 
logicians, positivist^ sociobiologists, mystics, and heirs of Galilean 
scientism. Tl is becoming increasingly evident iltEit wo a re not "alone" in 
the universe 1 , not even in the emptiness of space, as Bertrand Russell 
would have us believe. Owing to what is a fairly recent revolution in 
astrophysics {possibly comparable only to the achievements of 
Copernicus and Kepler j, the cosmos is opening itself up IO uS in new 
ways that call for an u*hi la rat mg and speculative turn of mind and .1 
more qualitative approach to natural phenomena. It is becoming in- 
erensingly tenable to -.uggpst that the entire universe may be the cradle 
of life — not merely our own planet or planets Like it The "Big Hang," 
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\. hose [.ns l! ev tux's (rum iiuire than fifteen tutJlon vtrills agoLltl now tv 
delected by the as trophy llcisVs instruments, may he* evidence less of j 
single accidental rvent than of a form of cosmic ''breathing* whow 
gradual expansion* and contractions extend over an infinity of time, li 
this I? so — and we tire admittedly on highly speculative ground we 
may be dealing withcmmic process rather than a single episode in the 
lOrmation of the universe. Obviously, if these processes expri-s> .in 
miriutiug form of universal "history," as it were, we, w ho are irrevoca¬ 
bly locked into our own cosmic era, may never be able to fathom their 
reality or meaning But it is not completely unreasonable to wonder if we 
.lie di aling here with a wist, continuing development of the universe, 
iuiJ simply with a recurring type of cosmic "respiration," 

Highly oonjix nil aL ns i hese notions may lux the formation of all the 
elements from hydrogen -md helium, their combination into si ha LI 
molecules and Liter into self-forming macrompkvuU's, and finally ! th**- 
organization or these macromolecules into the constituente of life and 
j)t»sLhly of mind follow sequence that challenges RusselIs image of 
hunun i ly as an aci id ent j l spark in m empty, me*ningjess void. Cert*in 
ph.iM's oi this sequence constitute a strong challenge to a view in which 
l lit 1 word "accident Jf [y* vomes a prudent subst i tuto for vi rtua I Inc vi1 abi! i - 
ties, A cosmos intersjvrsed with du£t composed of hydrogen,<,irhun, 
nitrogen, and oxygen molecules seem?, geared to the formation of 
organic molecules. Radio astronomers haw detected cyanogen, carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen l y.mide, formaldehyde, formic add, methanol, 
ati’(aldehyde, and methyl formate in interstellar space. In short, the 
classical mtage of Space a? a ^ ejd is giving way ki(he image of space .is 
h restlessly active chomogenetic ground for .in astonishing soquener of 
merea singjy compSu-x organtc compounds 

3 rom there, it is only a short leap to the self-organization of rudi¬ 
mentary life-forming molecules. Analysis of carbonaceous chond rites (ti 
group of stony meteorites with small glassy (ncl unions} yields longchaln 
.1 rn rustic h yd reca rKn w sycl 1 as fa tty ac 1 J s, ,11 ni no .w ids, and porph vrI ci.s 
— the compounds from which chlorophyll is built, In a series of 
Iabora Lory stud ses beginni ng with the fammis \1 1 1 le r-U rey “spa rk ga p' r 
experiment, simple amino acids were formed by passing electrical 
discharges through j fl-wk containing gases that presumably composed 
t hr * vrt h's ea rly . 1 1masphen- Ely ehanging I he garws m accordance w ith 
-.1 ter thcoriesof the primal atmosphere, other researchers have been able 
to produce long-chain amino acids, ribose and glucose sugar?, and 
nucleoside phosphates— the precursors nt DMA 



Hypothetically (albeit with an impressive degree of supporting 
evidence), it is now possible lo tract how anaerobic iiucroorganisms 
might have developed simple membranes and how, with increasing 
complexity, they have emerged as distinct life forms capably of highly 
developed metabolic processes. Few working hypotheses morv strik- 
mgly reveal the highly graded interface between ihe inorganic and the 
organic than speculations on the formation of gowtic structures. Such 
speculations bring os conceptually to the most central feature of life 
itself; the ability ui a complex mosaic of organic macromoleeules lo 
reproduce itself and yet to do so with changes significant enough to 
render evolution possible, A* early as 1944, Erwin Schrudinger may 
have provided a clue to organic reproduction and evolution. In Whit is 
Life? this eminent physicist observed that “the most essential part of a 
living cell — the chromosome fibre — may suitably be called an 'aperi- 
od ie crystal." The "chronraoiTie fibre 1 ' does not merely repeat itself and 
grow additivdy, like ,1 "periodic" crystal,; instead, it changes significantly 
to yield new forms — mutations— that initiate and. earn- on inherited, 
evolutionary developments. 

Graham Cairrs-Smith h as advanced another by pot hosts (one among 
the many now' being proposed and soon forthcoming) that may help 
clarify the nature of early reproductive processes. DNA is much too 
unstable chemically, Caims-Smjlh L-rnphasii'.t’H,, to h.-ive survived the 
radiation and heat lo which Ihe early earth's surface was exposed. In an 
analogy that could bear improvement, Cairns-Smith compares DNA 
w r ilh a magnetic tape; it is very efficient if provided with a suitably 
protective environment, suitably machined raw maleniiis and suitably 
Lump lex recording L'^uapment." litis machining equipment, he con¬ 
tends, can be found in the inorganic world itself: 

With a number of other considerations, this leads [Cairns- 
Smith j to the idea of a form of crystallization process as the 
printing machine, with some kind of crystal defects as the 
pattern-forming elements. Being as specific as possible,, a 
mica-type day seemed the most promising possibility. 

M i mm ally, Cai ms-Smith '5 hypothesis suggests that life, in its own ways 
and following its o wn genetic evolution, is nor miraculously separated 
from phenomena existing in the inorganic world, I do not mein to imply 
that biology can be reduced to physics any more than society can be 
reduced to biology. Insofar a.s Cairns-Smith suggests ihat certain clay 
crystals could possibly be templates of organic reproductive material 
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and thereby Lunch thy evolution or ^mhlary and sh il more ado a need 
forms of ur anic heieriilar) materials. hi-is alio sugg^Ling rhat nature 
may be unified by certain tummon tendencies. Such |e ridenries would 
slum 1 a like origin in the reality of the cosmos, however differently they 
function at different levels of-wIf-organi/aHon 

My point Inn- is that substance antI its properltes are not separably 
from life. Hrnn Bergson's conception of llu- biosphereas an "onlropy- 
rvdui (inn " f.K tm, in a cosmos that is supposedly moving toward greater 
rnin ipy or rfis<ird it, wonU mh■ rn to provisle life with a cosmic ratitmale 
for existence. I hat life forms may have this function need not suggest 
that the universe* has been exogenously ' designed*' by a supernatural 
demiurge, Sul it does suggest that "rnaiter" or substance has inherent 
iL-tf-organizing properties, no lest valid than the mass and motion 
attributed to it by Newtonian physics 

Nor is lbore -io great a J.n k of data, by comparison with tlie conven¬ 
tional attributes of "matter.' as to render the new properties implau¬ 
sible Ai the very leact,. science most h 1 what nature really is, and in 
nature, life is (to use BcrgsOiitim terminology) a counteracting force to 
the second laiv of thermodynamics — or an "cnlnjpy-i'oduttion" factor, 
flu' -j-lhorganiy.dcon of suLtance into ever mure complex femes — 
indeed, l he imports nee of form itself as a correlate of fume Lion and of 
function as a correlate of self-organiy..iiion - implies the unceasing 
activity to achieve stability That stability as well as complexity n a 
'gear of substance; ihat complexity', not only inertness, makes for 
-.(ability, and finally, dial complexity is a paramount feature of organic 
evohilion and of an ecologic.il inierprvulion of biotic i11 lerrela(ionshipa 
- all these concepts taken logetlicr are ways of understanding the 
natural world as such, not mere mystical vagaries. They arc supported 
more by cv idcnce i Ivan a re (In t heoretic a I. pro] n d ices i h .u still e x i ? i i oday 
against a universe charge I with meaning 

I his much is dear, we can no longer be satisfied with a passive 
dead" matter that fortuitously collects into living substance The 
universe bears witness to an over-driving, Jtvflapittg — no! mereh a 

1 moving ' — substance, w hi^e most dynamic and creative attribute is 
its ciMScless capacity for self-organization into increasingly complex 
forms Natural fecundity originates primarily from growth, not from 
spatial change- of location Nor can we remove form from its Central 
place m ibis developmental and growth process, or function as an 
i nd is | i 1 n.s t ible cor rob te of u irr; i. The orderly uni verso t hat inakes sc i once 
a possible project find its we of a highly Concise logic—mallwina lira — 
meaningful presupposes the correlation of form with function From 


lhi^i perspective, nunheiisaiLCs serves not merely a* [he language ' of 
science but also as Lhc logos of science. This scientirk: logos u, above ail a 
workable project because it grasps ft logo* thal mlieies in iialure’ —lbe 
"objecT of sdcnixfie investigation 

Once w r e slop be rand the) hreshoid of a pnuiy ins l noTtenla I a E til ude 
toward the ’'language" of the sciences, we c,m admit even mure at¬ 
tributes into our account oi the organic substance we call life. Conceived! 
as substance that is perpetually self-maintaining or metabolic as well as 
development id,, life more dearly establishes the existence of another 
attribute: symbio -is Rec ent da (a support the view thciL Peter Kropotkin's 
muhralishc naturalism not only applies to relalirmships within and 
among species, but also applies morphologically — within and among 
complex cellular forms. As William Tmger observed more than a decade 
ago: 


The conflict ii n nature between different kinds of organ- 
is ms h as bwn popul arly ex pressed in ph rases like" stru ggle 
for existence ■" and "survival of the fittest 'Yet few people 
i ea ] i/.e i hai m titual cooperat eoh between di f f ere nt kinds of 
organib n is - sy mbi os is — 3s just as Lnipor la nt, and l ha 11 he 
"fit test' maybe Uie one that moss t helps a rollnt losurvivt 

iVhether intentional ornot r Trager's description of the '’fittest" is not 
merely a scientific judgment made by an eminent biologist;! I is also an 
ethical judgment similar to the one Kropotkin derived from his own 
work as a naturalist atid his ideals as an anarchist Irager emphasized 
that the neu rly pe rfee t ’’ mtogra t llicl of " ^ymbmE h' i n icioorganluiis into 
the economy of the host has led to the hypothesis that certain 
intracellular or ga nodes might have been originally independent micro- 
organisms." Accordingly, thochloroplasts that are responsible for pho- 
tdsynthetic activity m plants with eHCD/yaht:, or nucleated, cells am 
discrete structures I hat replicate by division, have their own distinctive 
DMA very similar io (bat ui circular bacteria, synthesize ll'-eit own proteins, 
and are bounded by Iwo-unil membrane. 

Much the name is true of the eucaryotic cell's "powerhouse/' its 
mitochondria. The oucaryotic cells are the morphological units of all 
complex forms of animal and plant life. The protista and fungi a Iso share 
these wdl-nude«i led cel! structures. Eucaryotes a re aerobic and include 
clearly formed subunits, or organelles. By contrasr, the /mxaryjfes lack 
nuclei; they am Aiui-rdiic, Sc*:* specialized than theeuearywties, and they 
constitute the evolutionary predecessors of the cucaryolins. fn fact, they 
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are the onh life rorm,b that lJOmU h.avti iu.m'ivect and HourLshtM in the- 

Jf 

early i .:r*St'^ atmosphere, w ilh its mere traces of free oxygen, 

It fs now widely accepted that the e uc ary otic oelb consist of high I) 
functional symbiotic arrangements of procaryotes that have become 
totally i nterdepeiident wi th of her const i twm ts. Euca ryot if flflgel la d eri ve 
from anaerobic spirochetes; mitochondria, from procaryotic bacteria 
that were capable of respsration as well as fermentation, and plant 
chloroplaMs from ' blue-green algae/ which have recently been 
reclassified as cyanobacteria. Tire theory, now abnoM a biological 
convention, holds that pllfifincytk ancestors of what were to become 
eucaryotes absorbed (without digesting) certain spirnthtt#*. 
protomitochondria, and, in the case of photosynthetic cells, epecord 
cyunohiLlfrtj and dtkmxylmterui . Ex is h rtg phy U of multicd lit !ar aerobi c 
hfe forms thus had their os ignis rna^ mtuoltc process lh.il integral^ a 
variety of inicToorg.uiisms into w hat can reasonably be called a colonial 
organism, the euca ryntie cell. Mutualism, not predation, seems to have 
boon the guiding principle for the evolution of the highly complex 
aerobic life forms that are Common today. 

The prospect that hie and all its attributes are tofenf in substance as 
such, that biological evolution is rooted deeply in symbiosis or mutual¬ 
ism, indicates how important il is to rcvoneepliialize our notion ol 
"matter' .is active substance. As Manfred Eigen has put it, molecular 
self-organization suggests that evolution "appears to be an inevitable 
to ent, given the presence of certain matter with specified autocalalytic 
properties and under the maintenance of (Ire finite (free) energy flow 
fthal is, solar energy] necessary to compensate for the steady production 
of entropy." Indeed, this self-organizing activity extends beyond the 
emergence and evolution of life to the seemingly inorganic factors that 
produced arid maintain a biotkally favorable "environment" for the 
development of increasingly' complex life forms. The traditional as¬ 
sumption that Life has been forced merely to adapt to an independent, 
geologically and meteorologically determined "environment" is no 
longer ten, i bit r. This dualism between t he 1 iv ing and the nonl i v ing w orld 
(which is based on accidental point mutations in life-forms that deter¬ 
mine what species will evolve or perish) i ■ being replaced by the more 
challenging notion that life creates to a great degree its own environ¬ 
ment oi i a world wide scale, 

Finally, ihv Modern Synthesis, to use Julian Huxley's term for the 
tteo- Da rw i nian model of organic evolution in force since theearly 1940s, 
has also been challenged as too narrow and perhaps mechanistic in its 
outlook. The image of a slow pace of evolutionary' change emerging 




ii-unii I hi,' interplay ot Mitali ^ ^rLitiuh" wjiic.ii are ‘viecled eoj :invjr 
adaptability to the env iromnenl, if, no longer as ^upportable as jl seemed 
hv the actual l.icti, of the foKs^il record. Evolution seems la be more 
iparwlii. , niiiikrci by occasional npid changes, often delayed by !onp 
pen nda o f a Fiic. Hipnljr specialized nenfr^ fend to special*? arid became 
otllnd because of the very narrow, restricted niches they occupy eco- 
loginlly, while tairly generalized genera change more slowly and 
become extinct less frequently because of the more diversified environ¬ 
ments. in which they con exist This "Effect Hypothec/' advanced by 
Elizahrih \ rh.Jj suggests that evolution tends to be an immanent striv* 
mg rather than the product of extern. 1 ! selective forces. Mutations 
appea r more li ke intentional mosaics than small > scratch-like changes kt 
1 he structure and function of life for ms. As one observernotes,, ,J Whereas 
species selection puts the forces Of change on envirotimtmlal l Cnditions, 

1 he Effect Hypothesis looks. to internal parameters that affect the rales oj 
speciation and extinction." 

The notion of small, gradual point mutations fa theory that accords 
with 1 he V ic tori a n men ta tity of stric 11 v fort ui tons nvoh j tin n a ry changes ‘ 
can be challenged on genetic grounds alone. Mot only a gene but a 
l hromoj'O.rne, bolh in varying combinations, may be altered chemically 
and mechanically. Genetic changes may range from “simple 1 ' poinl 
inula lions, th rough pimping genes and !r,inxpcwisibk-element.n, to major 
■ hrornosomal rear™ ngements. It is n ho clear, mainly fnsrn experimental 
work, that permutations of genetically determined morphological shifts 
•m 1 p nssi h I e. Si null gene 1 11 - eh a n ges can gi ve rise to v i t tie r in in< >r or 1 n*\Or 
morphological modifications; the same holds true tor large genetic 
changes 

Tracer's observation that the "fittest" species may Well In: ''the l 1 nr 
I hat most helps another to sun, r ivp' r h an excellent formula for recasting 
tine traditional picture of natural evolution asa meaningless competitive 
tableau bloodied by the struggle to survive. The re is a rich literature, 
dating back to the Hate nineteenth century, lliat emphasises the role 
played by inlraspediic and interspecific symbiosis in fostering the 
survival of life forms on iho planet. Kropotkin's famous Mutual Aid 
summarized Ihe data at the turn of l he century, and may ha vr added the 
word "mutualism" to the biological x oeahulary on symbiosis Buchner 
has writ Ion * huge volume El 953) on theendflsvmbiosisof animals with 
plant microorgarusms alone Henry has compiled a two-volume work, 
SynrhiJits, that brings ihe ^Eudy ol tliis subject up lo the isrid-1960s The 
evidence for interspecific symbiosis,, particularly mutualism, is nothing 
h 'sth.m m.n«ivc. Even more than Krapplhn 5,Vfufu,i'd^fif r Henry s work 
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i nn L i's the evidence of muluahstic relationships iron the interspecific 
support relationships of rbizobia and through plant associa¬ 

tions, behavioral symbiosis in animals, and (he great regulatory 
mechanism* t kit account for homeostasis in planvMvide biogeoehemi 
cal rs^tiore-hips. 

■fatness" ih rarely biologically meaningful as mere species survival 
and adaptation. Left on this superficial level, it bt'conies an almost 
personal adaptive enterprise that fails to account for the need of all 
species For life support systems, be they autotrophic or hele retro- 
phk- Traditional evolutionary' theory tends to abstract a specie* from its 
ecosystem, to isolate it. and to deal with it* survival in a remarkably 
abstract fashion. For example, the mutually supportive interplay be¬ 
tween photosynthebe life forms and herbivores, far from providing 
evidence of I he simplest form of "predation," or heterp trophy, is in fact 
indispensable to soil for ti lily from animal wastes, seed distribution, and 
I he return {via death) of bulky organisms to an ever-enriched ecosystem 
liven large carnivores that prey upon large herbivores have a vital 
function in selectively con l ml ling large population swings by removing 
weakened or old animals for whom life would in fact become a form of 
"Buffering." 

Ironically, it cheapen* iht* meaning of the real suffering and mifMy 
inflicted by sfleiefy, reducing them to p.hn and predation, just as ii 
cheapens the meaning of hierarchy and domination, to deinstltutiomli?e 
these sociably charged terms and dissolve them info the individual 
transitory links between more or less aggressive indn iduals within a 
specific animal aggregation. The fear, pain, and commonly rapid death 
that a wntfpaek brings to a sick or old caribou are evidence not of 
suffering or cruelty in nature but of a mode of dying that is integrally 
wedded to organic renewal and ecological stability Suffering and 
cruelty properly belong to the realm of personal anguish, needier 
.ifflk-iiun, and the moral degradation of those who torment the victim. 

1 hose notions cannot be applied to the removal of an organism that can 
no longer fund ion on a level that render* its life tolerable, li is sheer 
distortion to associate all pain with suffering, , 1 11 predation with cruelty. 
To suffer the anguish of hunger, psychic injury, insecurity, neglect, 
loneliness, and death in warfare, as well as of prolonged trauma and 
terminal illness, cannot be equated with the pain associated with preda¬ 
tion and the unknowing fact of death, the spasms of the natural world 
are rarely as cruel os the highly organised and systematic afflictions that 
human society visits upon healthy, vital beings — animal, is well as human 
— afflictions that only the cunning of the honvinid mind can contrive. 
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Nk'Hher cruelty, aggression, nor competition — all amtiropomor 
phic terms satisfactorily explains the emergence and evolution of li le 
For .1 bcttcf explanation vi e should dkotunituniulualkii and a concept 
of fomss I hat reinforces the support systems for the seemingly 
'filtcsi“ If we ore prepared to recognize (hi? ,sdf-organizing nature of 
life, the decisive role of mutualism as its evolutional impetus obliges 
us to red eft n.e"' fitness" ir te rms of an ecosystem' s support v e app 4 ra his 
And if we ate prepared lo view life as a phenomenon that can shape and 
maintain the vert ''environment ' 1 that is regarded as the selective 
source of ns evolution, a crucial question arises: 1 > it meaningful any 
longer to speak of "natural selection ' 1 as the motive force of biological 
evolution? Or must we now speak of "natural interaction" to take full 
account of life's own role in creating and guiding the "forces' 1 ' that 
cv p la i i l i is ev oii.it eOu ? Conteinporary biology leaves u s w 11 1 1 a p icttsre of 
orgastic interdepetidenaes that l^r and away prove to bo more impor¬ 
tant in shaping life forms than a D,sl-w in, a Huxley,or the iWmijJators «f 
the Modern Sjti thesis could ever ha vt- anticipated.Life is no; i'mo i y tv-i 
only for its own self-maintenance but also for its own seif-formation 
Complexity and su bjectiyity are more than I he effects of life; t He: v m re its 
integral atiributes. 

' II tv g rand vu r of an au then Lie ocologicu l senstbiL:ty r m ci ?nt nu t to tl h- 
super III'in I environmentalism so prevalent today, :s that it provides us 
with the ability to generalize in the most radical way these fecund, 
supportive iTiterrelationshiips and their reliance on variety as the foun¬ 
dation of stability. An ecological sensibility gives us a coherent outlook 
that is ex pi Hitatory in the most meaningful sense of the term, and a I most 
overt ly ethical. 

From the distant I fr-llemc era in the early Renaissance, nature wnf. 
seen primarily ns a source of ethicsil orientation, a means by which 
human thought found itsnontt&bv^bearingf-and coherency. MfmJiumaft 
nature was not externa] to human nature and society. To the contrary, the 
mind was uniquely partof a cosmic f£$os that provided objective criteria 
ior social and personal concepts of good and evil, justice and injustice, 
beauty and ugliness, love and hatred -— indeed, for an interminable 
number of values by which to guide oneself Inward I he achievement <v 
virtue and the good life. I he words dd:c and audit #—just ice and injustice 
— permeated the cosmologies of the Creek nature philosophers. They 
linger on in many terminological variations as part oJ the jargon of 
modern natural science — notably as "attraction' and ' repulsion. 

ITie principal fallacies of archaic cosmology generally lie not in ils 
ethical cifieiilafion Inii in its dualists approach to nature For all its 
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emphasis on speculation M the expense oJ experimentation, ancient 
cosmology erred most when it tried to co-join a self-ojrj'iinizing., fecund 
nature with a v i to lizi ng force a] ten tothe natum l world i (self. Parmenides's 
Dike, like Henri Rt-rgson's eton pifaj, are substitutes for theself-organv- 
ing properties of nature, not motivating forces within nature that 
account for an ordered world- A latent dualism exists in monistic 
l os otologies tha t try to b n ng humanity and natu rv into ethical common* 
ality — a dcus ?x machine that corrects imbalances either in a 
disequilibriated cosmos or in an irrational society. Truth wears an 
unseen crown in the form of Cod or Spirit, for nature can never bo 
trusted to develop on its own spontaneous grounds, any more than the 
body politic bequeathed to us by "aviliiatirin' J can bo trusted to manage 
its own affairs. 

These archaisms, with their theological nuances and their tightly 
formulated trlcolpgiex, have been justly viewed as socially reactionary 
traps In fact, they tainted the works of Aristotle and Hegel as surely as 
they mesmerised the minds of the medieval Schoolmen. Rut the errors 
of classical nature philosophy lie not in its project of did ring an ethic* 
from the natural world, bui in the spirit of domination that poisoned it 
from the start with a presiding, often authoritarian, Supernatural "arbi¬ 
ter" who weighed out nod corrected (he imbalances or 'injustices" that 
erupted in nature. Hence the dark ancient gods were Ihere all the time, 
however rations listic these early cosmologies m.iy seem; they had tube 
exorcised in order to render an ethical continuum between the natural 
world and humanity more meaningful- Tragically, late Renaissance 
thought was hardly more evolutionary than its antecedents, and neither 
Galileo in science nor TJescartcs in philosophy performed this mudh- 
needed ad of surgery satisfactorily. They and their more recent heirs 
iepaiQl ed the doma ins of na t ure and mind, rerreat ing de hies of their ow n 
in tiie form of scientistic and epistemological biases that are no less 
tainted by domination than the classical tradition they demolished. 

Today, we are faced with the possibility of permitting natural 
evolution—not Di Ire, J u&titia, God, Sp iri t, or an tFJdW tvtuJ — to open UseIf 
to us for ethical purposes on its mm terms. Mutualism is a good by virtue 
of its function in fostering the evolution of natural variety We require 
no Dike on the one hand or canons of "scientific objectivity” on the other 
t a affirm the role of community as a desideratum in nature and society. 
Similarly,jfrm&rrF is .1 good; its claims are validated by what Hans Jonas 
so perceptively tailed the "inwardness" of life forma, their 'organic 
Identity ' 1 and "adventure of form." The deafly visible effort, venture, 
indeed self-recognition, which every living being exercises in the course 
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ut "ib» precious meiabolk continuity" to preserve itseli reveals — even 
ir. El'.e most rudimentary of organisms— a sense of identity sr.<f selective 
JL ’ 1 ivi*y which Jonas has very appropriately called evidence of "gertru- 
nal freedom." 

Finally, from the ever-^reatef complexity and variety that rai$n 
subatomic particles through the course of evolution to those conscious, 
sclf-rcflexive life forms we call human beings, we cannot help but 
speculate about the existence of a broadly and la Lent subjectivity in 
substance itself that eventually yields mind and intellectuality. In the 
reactivity of substance, in the sensibility of the least -developed microor¬ 
ganisms, in the elaboration of nerves-, ganglia, the spinal cord, and t3>c- 
layered development of the brain, one senses an evolution of mind, so 
coherent and compelling that there is a strong temptation to describe n 
u ilh Manfred Eigen's term, ^inevitable," It is hard to believe that mere 
fort ui I y accoun Es for the capaci (y of life forms to respond neurol ogiea 11 v 
In stimuli; to develop highly organised nervous systems; ti? be able lo 
foresee, however dimly, the results of tlunr behavior and later concep¬ 
tualize this foresight clearly and symbolically, A true history of mind 
may have to begin with the attributes of substance itself; perhaps in the 
hidden or covert efforts of the simplest crystals to perpetuate them- 
selves, jn the evolution of UNA bom unknown chemical sources lo .1 
point where it shares a principle of replication already present in lhe 
inorganic world, Lind in the spedaHon of nonliving as well as living 
m oleru les as a resu11 of those intrinsicsetborganizing feu tu of reality 
we call their properties." 

1 ience u-ur st udy of nal ure — all archasc phi Losoph ie$ a nd epistemo¬ 
logical biases aside —- vxliibitH a Htlf-cvolving patterning, ii “grain," so 
lo speak, that is implicitly ethical, Mutualism, freedom, and suhjcctinly 
Lire not strictly human valuer or concerns, They appear, however 
fterminalty, in larger cosmic and organic processes that require no 
Aristotelian Cod to motivate them, no Hegelian Spirit to vitalize them. 
If social ecology proudes little more than a coherent Hocus to the unity 
lt( mulujliAm, freedom, and subjectivity as aspects of j cooperative 
society that ts free of domination and guided by reflection .md reason, 
it will remove the taints that blemished a naturalistic ethics freer. its 
inception; it will provide both humanity and a natural world with a 
common ethical voice. No longer would we have need of a Cartesian — 
and more recently, a neo-Kanban —dualism that leaves the natural 
world mule and mind isolated from the larger world of phenomena 
arOUnd it To vitiate eomovLuifty, |o arrtst Uw spontaneity that lies at the 
core of a self-organizing reality toward ever greater complexity and 


j j tmt iii 1 1 * v. to abridge \ i eedon l — these jl lions would i.ul acroi^ the 
grain of natural evolution, deny our heritage in its evolutionary pro* 
Cesar*, and dissolve m illegitimacy and it met ion in the world of life No 
less than this ethically rooted legitimation is at stake — all its grim 
ecological consequence aside — an achiw mg an ecological society and 
articulating an ecological ethics. 

Mutualism, self-organi/jlion, freedom, and subjectivity, together 
with siH'ial ecology's principles of u nity in diversity, informed sponta¬ 
neity, and nombierarehical relationships, f cheers Into an ethics of 
complementarity that sues human beings in a rational, ecological society 
as playing the creative role of"nature" rendered seif-coT^dau* Aside 
ir.ms (he ecological responsibilities this ethics confers on our species as 
the self-reflexive voice of nature, it literally defines, us Nature," 
eortrri vod ti$ n a Cura E reel u (i< m, A ies n ot "v \ ist " for us 1 1 > use; i L ifgilimd t cs 
us and ertr lopiifircufss ecologic.illy Like the ci>ncept of J '5x?ing,' ¥ these 
principles of social ecology require no explanation, merely verification, 
f ]Hiy are the elements til an ethical twelfthly, not "rule* of a game*' that 
can be changed to suit one s personal needs. 

A society (ful cuts acTO^ the grain of this vlhicaJ ontology raises the 
entire question of its wry reality as a meaningful and rational entity. 
"<Ti vil■y'aiiii:i-n'' hashoqi n.Mthi\1 us a vision of otherness as J 'pnl,i rination" 
and "'defiance,"' and of organic "inwardness 1 ' as a perpetual "war" for 
self-identity. Whatever its validity m the past. this vision now threatens 
to u tterl y h u b vert the eeotog teal legiti i nat ion * >i hum am tv and i he real it <, 
of Mjfirly as a pdmlt ilh' rational dimen-ion of the world around us. 
Trapped by ihe perception of a "Nature*' thal stands m perpetual 
opposition In our humanity, we have redofmed humanity itself lo mean 
s In fcas a vond ttionforhnrmony,control as ,1 umdi tion for eon sci cm-ness, 
domination as a condition for freedom, and opposition as a condition for 
reconciliation, 

Yci a n ont irely d iffcrcn l ethical, p htkwophical, and soei .1 1 dispe ixa- 
t ion can hrread Imm the 1 Oncept of ollit;nii*>aiid the inwardness of lift. 
Given a world lhai life ifc-elf made conducive h> evolution - Indeed, 
benign, m view of a larger ecological vision of "Naitiri/" ■- we can 
t on 11 uUi It a n e thics of a>mp lemontari ty that i s nourished by v.i rioty and 
a creative participation ifi the natural world guided by reason and 
empathy., rather than one that guards individual inwardness from a 
threatening, hostile, invasive olhemess. Indeed, the inwardnesi of life 
can he seen as an expression of mutualism, not as mere resistance to 
entropy and the terminus of all activity Entropy itself can hr seen as one 
feature in a large]- cosmic metabolism, with life as its anabolic dinnen- 
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1-inalLy sell hood can be viewed ^ (he result mi integration, 
community, support, and sharing without any loss of individual ideiv 
lily and personal spontaneity 

Civil] gat ion as we know it today is more mute than the nature for 
which it professes to speak and more blind than the elemental forces it 
professes to control Indeed, civilization today lives in hatred of the 
world around it and in grim hatred oJ itself. Its gutted cities, wasted 
lands, poisoned air and water, and mean-spirited greed constitute a 
daily indictment of its odious immorality A world demeaned ni.iv 
well be beyond redemption, at least within the terms of its own institu¬ 
tional and ethical framework The thermonuclear flames anil ‘he eco¬ 
logical disasters that may engulf oux planet w ill render it irretrievably 
Inhospitable to life — a dead witness to coniine failure. If only because 
this plaui-L s history, in*: 3 tiding its human lii&toiy, has been so full of 
promise, hope, and creal it Uy, it deserves a better fate Ilian what seems 
lo confront it in the years ahead 
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\farray timin'hlti\ 7 .’/jT i'LTf have fu'nfuundh wUtrenefd tndogieal 
linking siLt-i the pas! fatty years. A#»f tn his s-eccnriti, he has been a 
hit-hng radical — a trade-tmhti artiri-t in the lifJilc and 1940 s, an 
if men >ath v theorist in the Ihrfi} j, and a lending participant sis the: 
tinti-nrtcfern and radical wins, ■>/ the Grant in the wattes and 
tffilt/ies ideas on soar'd etolojy h/ti e hern mportam t titrtnha/it.n. 
tn irft hint himiit thirsting 


[lie LjJf-Ji CCtflog} 1 Mil II Cl 11U JIL M.LIldi dt j UJOMlLUds !«nl,JV 

liither >t will recognize that rhe presem ecological crisis veerin'! 
from social dislocations produced by hierarchy nnd dais tiile^ or 
it will wall olT into a. New Age romanticism — largely mystical 
md often misanthropic, 


In rh e ess iys that make up rhns honk. Murray Kook chin calls for 
j critics! social s midpoint that transcends both “biocentrism 11 
and "ecoce ntf ism’^ fix j new politics and cfines ofcomple* 
it c of a nr y ti which people, fighting for .1 Free, i:o. .hnN'an ;i a.. 
ind coopc-rdtive society, begin to play j creative rule in natural 
evolution. Kookchin attacks the misanthropic notions rhar rhe 
environmental crisis is caused mainly by overpnpillation or 
humanity's genetic makeup, lie resolutely points to social 
causes — patriarchy, racism, and a capitalistic “grow or die 1 ' 
economy as well as % hierarchical sensibility of dominating 
nature —as the problems rhe environmental movement rmisr 
deni with These ideas have to be confronted by environ¬ 
mentally concerned readers if the ecology movement fs not to 
destroy its own, potential as a force for social change and rhe 
achievement of j truly ecological society. 































